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How Battles are Won. 


The way in which the military genius of a great 
commander operates in battle is always a matter 


of interest to the rest of the world. Napoleon’s | again 


achievements were for many years a great wonder 
and mystery; but the study and research of all 
the decades which have passed since his wars 
were fought have served to clear up some of the 
mysteries, and to show that even the genius of 
Napoleon, though perhaps the most original which 
the world has ever known, had about it something 
of the mechanical, and was characterized by 
certain devices or tricks calculated to impress his 
own men or the enemy. 

Recently a Russian general has published in a 
European review an account of the personal 
recollections of Napoleon, communicated to him 
by two Russian generals of an older generation, 
now dead. 

One of these generals gave the following ac- 
count, from personal knowledge, of Napoleon’s 
usual method of fighting a battle: 

“The battalions commonly became engaged at 
about five o’clock in the morning. Napoleon 
chose a place not far from his reserves, from 
which an extensive view was to behad. Here he 
stationed himself, always on foot, and walked up 
and down, talking with his officers, receiving 
reports, despatching orders, and not infrequently 
administering reprimands. 

“He made it a point not to send reinforcements 
unless he was sure they were needed ; and oftener 
than otherwise he refused them. 

“Thus, with various changes and exigencies, 
the day went on until about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. ‘This was the hour when he was to 
mount his horse. Everybody knew what this 
meant; it was as much as to say, ‘Now look out 
for the master-stroke! ” 

**All along the line of the reserve rose the shout, 
‘Vive  Empereur!’ and this ery, heard as far 
away as the line of battle, was taken up and 
repeated from thousands of throats of fighting 
men, ‘Vive l’ Empereurl’ The battlefield 
reéchoed with the shout. The enemy, hearing it, 
felt cold at heart, knowing that the master-stroke 
was to be struck, but not knowing where or 
how.” 

In short, Napoleon, before making what he 
had decided upon as his master-movement, had 
employed the day in holding the enemy under a 
constant menace, harassing him in every possible 
way, exhausting him physically and morally, 
utterly confusing him if possible, at the same time 
that he, Napoleon, worked up the impression- 
ability of his own imagination so that he saw in 
his mind’s eye before him, growing out of the 
actual situation, the picture of the thing that he 
wished to do. 

Then by a simple act, regularly performed and 
familiar to his troops,—the mounting of his 
horse,—he excited the expectations of his own 
men, and terrified his enemy with the conviction 
of an inevitable defeat. 

Thereare tricks in every trade—even that of the 
greatest general; but Napoleon’s “trick ’’ would 
not have succeeded as it did if he had not hada 
prodigious genius to back it up. 
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An Indignant Clock-Tinker. 


Selectman Hinsdon, one of the most ‘‘knowing’”’ 
men in the rural community where he resided, 
led in almost all public affairs, not only those 
pertaining to the small politics of the town, but 
also those of the Baptist Church of which he 
was a deacon. In fact, he was oftener addressed 
as “‘Deacon’’ than by any other of his official 
titles ; and a very active and useful man he was; 
and yet he had a single foible—his self-conceit. 

Even his best friends admitted with a laugh 
that Deacon Hinsdon was “mighty conceity.” 
Some who did not like him so well were unkind 
enough to speak of him, behind his back, as a 
*“‘puff-ball.’”” On the whole, however, he was 
well liked in spite of his imperturbable self-assur- 
ance; and but once, so far as known, did he 
ever hear a perfectly frank, outspoken opinion 
of himself. 

About once in eighteen months a clock-tinker, 
named Finn, made a round of the houses in that 
county, to attend to the temporal health of the 
various clocks. Finn was a crusty old fellow, 
lame of a leg, badly afflicted with asthma, and 
not particularly careful in his language when 
anything unusual crossed his temper. But he 
understood clocks and always did good work 
when employed, so that even the most infirm 
clocks would contrive to hobble on for a year or 
two after his attentions. 

To repair a clock satisfactorily usually occupied 
Finn for half a day, and his charge was uniformly 
seventy-five cents and his dinner, or supper, as 
the case might be. 

}Deacon Hinsdon’s was one of the houses where 
Finn generally called; but the deacon always 
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| declared that Finn’s charge “just for putting a | 
| little oil on a clock” was too much. 

| “Why, I could fix that clock just as well as | 
| Finn can,” he used to say to Mrs. Hinsdon and | 
| the boys, “‘if I should set about it. And I could 
| do it in fifteen minutes, too, just as well as to 
| potter half a day about it.” 

He said this so frequently that he believed it 
himself, and as the old mantel clock had stopped, 
the deacon went to work at it one rainy day, 
wh.ch kept him at home. He poured out a 
spoonful of kerosene oil, got a pair of pinchers 
and his jack-knife, and contrived to take the old 
timekeeper apart. He wiped the wheels awhile, 
oiled them, and then tried to put them together 


Here he encountered difficulty. He thought 
that he had been careful to lay the wheels on the 
table in order, as they came off, but somehow 
they did not go back right. He tried first one, 
then another,here and there, and was so bothered 
at last that he could not remember at all how the 
parts went. Finally he put the wheels together | 
as he thought they ought to go, but found that 


seemed to be useless. And when he tried to 
start the clock all it would do was to strike. It 
would tick three times and then stop. 

At supper-time he put the clock back on the 
mantel and there it stood for a month or two,— 
till Finn called at the house, when Mrs. Hinsdon | 
told him that she guessed they should have to| 
get him to take a look at their clock, which hadn’t | 
been keeping very good time of late. 

Finn came stumping in with his little trunk, | 
wheezing audibly, and after the usual prelimi- 
naries, took the clock down. He set it on the 
table and proceeded to examine it. He took off 
the hands, the dial, the “balance,” and then 
looked atthe works. Something about the interior 
appeared to arrest his attention, and he sat con- 
templating it for some moments in silence. At 
length he turned round with a snort. 

“Who in the name of the nation has been 
meddling with this clock, deacon ?” he wheezed. 

The deacon hedged. He did not like to ac- 
knowledge that he had undertaken the repairing 
of theclock himself. He crawled away by saying 
that it was a man who had come along to the 
house one day! ; 

Finn returned to his examination of the works 
of the clock. He took them out of the case, 
laid them down and inspected them attentively. 
What he discovered aroused his professional 
indignation to a high pitch, and correspondingly 
increased his asthma. He wheezed loudly and 
turning to the deacon again, struck his fist forcibly 
on the table. 

“You tell the man that fixed that clock,’’ said 
he, “that he is a regular out-and-out dunderhead ! 
You tell him, from me, that he don’t know the 
first thing about a clock! Tell him he’s a fool! 
I don’t see how you ever let such a man touch 
your clock! Why, good gracious a’mighty, 
deacon, there aint much more’n half of your 
clock here! What I should like to know is, 
what that confounded fool did with the rest 
of it!” 

Opportunely for the deacon, somebody called 
at the house just then and he was able to slip 
away. Mrs. Hinsdon improved the opportunity 
to bring forward the clock-wheels which the 
deacon had found superfluous, but which she 
had wisely put aside. In due course Finn com- 
pleted the repairs, had his dinner and went his 
way, without suspecting, or if he suspected, 
without evincing it, who “‘the man that fixed that 
clock” really was. 
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An African Delicacy. 


When the idea of “locusts and wild honey,” 
and even of dried ants, serving as food among 
several semi-civilized peoples is so familiar to us, 
why should the thought of caterpillars as a relish 
give us such offence? Yet it is impossible to 
read this account by an African traveller without 
shuddering qualms, especially when he adds that 
grasshoppers, rats, mice, snakes and all kinds of 
hawks and buzzards are favorite articles of diet 
with the natives. 

I visited several villages in the Cisamba district, 
he writes, and while crossing a plain on one of 
these occasions observed hundreds of women and 
children wandering about among the grass and 
weeds that were just springing up after the annual 
fires. They were most of the time in a stooping 
posture, as if looking for something, and were 
gathering the object of their search into calabashes 
and baskets. 

Leaving the path and approaching a group, I 
heard them making a peculiar noise by protruding 
the tongue and moving it rapidly from side to 
side, meanwhile keeping up a high-pitched mono- 
tone in a minor key, like “lu-ra-lu-ra-lu.”. My 
curiosity was excited. What was it all about? 

They were harvesting the August crop of cater- 
pillars, which they dry in the sun, stew, and eat 
with their corn-meal mush, considering them a 


he had two or three wheels left over which | 
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great delicacy. But why keep up that peculiar 
ery? Well, the insects being of the same color | 
as the grass, it was difficult to see them; but no | 
sooner did the harvesters bend to their work and | 
commence the “‘lu-ra-lu’’ than there was an instant | 
commotion among the green blades, the creeping 
things standing on their hind legs and swaying | 
their bodies to and fro, when they were easily 
captured. 
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In the Clutch of the Tsar. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter II. 


Taken to the town jail.—— Robbed by the 
soldiers.—— Thrust into bad company. 
A dingy court-room, and a severe sen- 
tence.— Put with a chain-gang.— At 
a coal-mine.—Its terrors, and an un- 
pleasant encounter. 


In the odious prison of the Rasabonach we 
lay till she steamed to Vladivostok, where we 
were taken ashore and marched to the town jail 
—a low, strongly-walled structure where were 
then about one hundred prisoners, many of them 
Koreans and Chinese. It was a foggy afternoon, 
and we saw little of the town, which is the 
eastern terminus of the new trans-Siberian 
railroad and a naval station of importance to 
Russia. 

In the streets were many soldiers. A sergeant 
and guard, armed with magazine rifles, took us 
to the jail. We were no sooner inside its yard 
than the soldiers threw down their rifles, fell 
upon us and robbed us of our watches, pocket- 
books, knives, and everything they coveted. 

Penny and I had each more than a hundred 
dollars in American paper, and Captain Weeden 
a much larger sum. He resisted the ruffians 
manfully till they threw him down, hurt his 
wounded arm severely, and tore his property 
from his grasp. When they had examined his 
pocket-book they burst into guffaws of exultation. 

Weeden denounced them angrily as a gang of 
robbers, whereupon one of the squad clutched his 
rifle and would have struck him with it; but 
the sergeant, whom the money had put in good 
humor, disarmed the ruffian. 

We were then turned over to the jailer, who 
unlocked a heavy door and thrust us through it. 
We found ourselves in an apartment fifty or 
sixty feet square. Its floor was made of cement 
and the room crowded with the most vicious- 
looking company of ragged, filthy wretches that 
I had ever seen. 

Some rose off the floor, some rushed from dark 
corners of the room, and all surrounded us with 
a wild halloo. The odor of the place was most 
nauseating. At first we seemed to rouse only 
their curiosity, but soon they attacked us with 
design to rob. We had, of course, little to lose, 
but we stood together and beat them off without 
much difficulty, for they were less muscular than 
the soldiers. Then we three took possession of a 
clean spot, if any could be called clean in that 
filthy place, and entered upon a long night of 
bitter reflection. 

In the morning the jailer and a guard came in 
with a half-barrel on wheels and several large 
baskets. They served to each prisoner a pint 
basin full of what looked and tasted like 
porridge, and also a piece of black rye bread, 
about half a pound in weight. ‘These were our 
rations for the day. Some of the convict horde 
tried to snatch the food from our hands; and 
bread-fights raged furiously all around the room, 
so that the weaker men were robbed of most of 
what they had received. 

Most of the forenoon passed before the jailer 
entered again with a soldier and made signs to 
Weeden to follow him. 

“T suppose it is for some sort of examination,” 
Weeden said. “Depend on it, boys, I shall 
make the best arrangements I can. If it’s 
possible to get out of our fix, I shall work hard 
to do it, even if I have to bribe some of them 
with that walrus ivory.” 

He did not have time to say more, and we 
looked for his return soon, but that day passed 
and the next, and still he did not come. In 
fact, we never saw him again; but I am told 
that he is now living in California. I suppose 
he secured his liberty by agreeing to show the 
Russian officials where to find the cache of 
ivory. It is likely that he tried also to secure 
our liberation, but if they promised to free us 
they broke faith with him. Ten days went by, 


and then Penny and I were brought to trial for 


Russian territory. 
So it was evident that the officers had gained 


from Captain Weeden or from the sailors, who 
were not tried with us, if tried at all. 

The court-room was a dingy place with a very 
low ceiling, where the 
five officials who were at 
once our prosecutors and 
judges sat behind two 
high desks. We were 
thrust into a kind of pen 
in one corner of the room, 
and then the proceedings, 
which were entirely in 
|the Russian language, 
| began with the reading 
| of a long indictment and 
|afterward the written 

statements of the officers 
|of the Rasabonach, 





| which had left the port. 
No interpreter was 


present; and as Penny 
and I had now no money 
with which to hire coun- 
sel, we could do little ex- 
cept sit and listen to what 
we did not understand. | 
We knew enough, how- | 
ever, to give our names 
when called on for them, 
to state that we were 
American citizens, and to 
ask whether there was | 
a United States Consul | 
at Vladivostok. Penny } 
said, ‘Consul? United 
States?’’ but the pros- } 
ecuting official shook his | 
| 
| 





head. 

I inquired, partly by 

signs, for Captain Weed- 

en. I was told by signs 

that he had been sent } 
away. We saw nothing 
of our two Norse sailors 
nor of the Japanese; 
and we surmised that our 
schooner had sailed from 
Vladivostok to fetch the 
ivory cached on Kubak 
Island. 

Our trial did not oc 
cupy more than half an 
hour. Then our sen- 
tence, not a word of 
which we understood, 
was pronounced, and we 
were conducted back to jail, perfectly 
ignorant as to what was to be done with 
us. But we were in rather good spirits that 
night, considering our disagreeable surround- 
ings; for we thought that the worst of it must 
be over, and supposed our trial had been a mere 
formality. 

“They will probably send us down to ‘Yoko’ 
by the first steamer; and there our consul will 
have to send us home,” Penny said. “It’s 
humiliating, but it might be worse.’’ 

At daylight the next morning the jailer came 
with a guard and took us into the jail yard, where 
we saw fourteen forlorn-looking men shackled 
by waist-belts and chains to a long pole—seven 
on each side of it. Immediately we were made 
fast at the rear end of the procession, and 
obliged to support the pole with our hands. 
It was about twenty feet long. There was an 
escort of twelve soldiers and a subaltern, who 
appeared to be in a particularly savage humor. 

When I saw that we were to join this chain- 
gang my hope of release faded away, and 
Penny’s face showed that he, too, was alarmed. 

“This is a bad outlook, Win,’’ he whispered to 
me. 

The order to march was given, and circling 
around the jail yard, we moved out at the gate, 
the sergeant cursing those who failed to keep step 
and striking several of them with the flat of his 
sabre. 

The morning was dark, cloudy and cold; and 
Penny was bareheaded, for one of the convicts 
had stolen his hat during the night. We clat- 
tered along the empty streets, left the town by its 
northerly side, ascended the bleak mountainous 
ridge, and thence marched along a cart-road over 
a tract of bare rock with many crags. 








In the course of an hour rain began to fall, 


walrus-killing as well as for seal-poaching in| 
| having had no food yet that day. 


information about the walrus-hunting, either | 





driven by heavy gusts of wind; but we marched 
steadily till near four o’clock in the afternoon, 
The soldiers 
suffered as much as we did. 

About four o’clock we reached a government 
station consisting of three low log structures, one 
of which we entered, still chained to the pole. 
By this time our condition, drenched to the skin 


THE CONVICT GANG. 


as we were, was most pitiable. Penny and I 
were not the worst off, for we had boots, while 
several of the gang were barefooted. 

At twilight rice soup was served to us, and 
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he went on, and raised his voice to a shriek. 
More he attempted to tell us, but as he lost 
self-control he forgot his English words, and fell 
to acting like a madman, shaking the pole and 
rattling his chain, all of which the guard cut 
short by striding in and by a heavy blow 
knocking him prostrate. 

Penny and I had heard quite enough, however, 
to make us heart-sick. Neither of us slept much. 
Once in the night 1 heard my companion 
sobbing ; and as I thought of our fate and‘of my 
family, I was scarcely able to bear up. 

The next morning we resumed our dismal 
march in the rain, and travelled all day through a 
desolate, uninhabited country. Here rabbits 
were very numerous, and the soldiers shot thirty- 
seven with their rifles, though they missed more 
than they killed. They bade us carry the dead 
ones, and at the station which we reached toward 
night the flesh, of these rabbits was boiled with 
our rice soup. 

The next day and the three following days our 
march was much the same as on the first and 
second. Though the rain had diminished, the 
sky remained clouded and the air was filled with 
fog. Still the soldiers shot rabbits and occasion- 
ally a kind of grouse, all of which we gladly 
carried, since they made our daily ration of rice 
soup a little more palatable. 

On the sixth day we reached the coast again, 
and found awaiting us a schooner in which we 
were transported to Dui. This is a small group 
of low houses, built of stone and of logs, near the 
head of a bleak inlet. 

Here we were put into a govern- 
ment warehouse near extensive coal- 
sheds. After we had shivered on the’ 
stone floor all night our chain-gang 
was broken up, the poor wretches 
being taken away tw® at a time. 

When our turn at the rear end of 
the pole came we were handcuffed 
together and marched through the 
dreary town, a distance of half a mile 
or more, up a hill to a log building 
near the shaft of a mine where there 
was a hoisting engine with small coal- 
cars on a narrow track. 

After standing under guard awhile, 
we were taken inside the log house, or 
office of the mine, where there were an 
official in uniform and a number of 
civilians. 

One of these, a young man not 
more than twenty, an exiled Pole, 
1 think, addressed us in English, say- 
ing that he was about to explain our 
future duties tous. He spoke English 
very well, though with certain errors 
which I shall not attempt to reproduce. 

“First give your names to be re 
corded in the book,” he said. 

When the interpreter had repeated 
our names to the official, who entered 
them on his book, Penny asked how 
long we were to remain there. 

“Do you not know your sentence?” 
the interpreter asked. 

“No; we did not understand a word 
of it,” replied Penny. ‘“‘Nor do we 
know why we were sent here.’’ 

The interpreter, after a few words 
with the recording official, said : 

“You have been sentenced to the 
| mines for four years. You go down in the 
|mine, and you do not come up until your 
| sentence has expired, in four years. May 
| Heaven help you,’’ he added, with a look of pity. 
Life is sweet: but I think that either of us 


about the same quantity of black bread as in the 
jail. While I was eating my bread the convict | would as soon have heard that we were to be 
in front of me turned around and snatched it | taken out and shot, for we now realized to some 
from my hand, but I got it back after a scuffle | extent what was before us. 

with him. Then the sergeant rushed in and| ‘Come after me to the hoist,” the interpreter 
gave us each four hard blows with a stick where | continued, “‘and I shall tell you what you have 








we sat on the floor; for we were still chained to 
the pole. 

My heart was hot with anger, but I had 
resolved to bear all with patience, and when he 
had done beating me I attempted to ask him by 
signs where we were going, but he turned away 
shortly, as if either not understanding me or 
unwilling to answer. 

Presently one of the gang near the forward 
end of our pole turned and said, ‘‘I, too, do spik 
de Englis; an’ I do know vare ve go. Vegoto 
Dooyei; dat iss on de Goolf of Turtar; and ve 
vill haf to dig de coal from de mine. One be 
petter dead dan vork dere. Ven you go you 
ver likely not com’ away.” 

He spoke slowly at first, but became excited as 


| to do every day.”’ 
| The guard followed close after us, and at the 
head of the shaft the interpreter showed us an 
| iron car on trucks, standing on the track close by 
| the shaft-head, but having iron rings in the sides 
of it by which it might be hoisted up and down 
| the shaft. 
| “You see this car,”’ he said. ‘It goes down in 
the mine. There are many of them. When you 
are in the mine you will fill them with the coal 
| that you quarry there. It shall be the work of 
one man to fill the car five times every day. You 
will have tools to break the coal, and a wheel- 
| barrow and a lantern. When you send up five 
| car-loads of coal, then your food will be sent 
| down; but never till then. So you will starve if 
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you do not send up the coal,” he said, very 
slowly and significantly. 

“This shaft,’’ he went on, “leads down two 
hundred feet to a landing-place where the 
different galleries of the pit separate. A man is 
there to attend to the hoist; but in the gallery 
each man will be by himself, or at least with but 
one other; and when you have filled your car you 
shall strike on the chain three times, which shall 
be the signal to draw up the car. 

“When you have sent up five loads you shall 
send up all the tools with the last load; of your 
food shall not go down. You, shall send up 
the lantérn’ alsa‘. but* the Jantern shall be refilled 
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dit ?”” added the old gentleman in explanation. 
This was his great linguistic triumph and was 
repeated at least a dozen times during the 
journey. 

One portly old gentleman appeared in the door 
of the railway carriage and shouted, “God safe 
England! Hip, hip, hurrah!’ and retired, to 
the sound of distant applause. Another fixed a 
round and birdlike eye upon the strangers and 
said, “Bless de Queen!” and relapsed into 
silence for the rest of the journey. 

Yet all were prodigal of kindliness, and the 
two travellers were half-ashamed to smile, 
aven when alone, at their eccentric modes of 


and sent Abwh ‘with! your: food. And if you! qpheheion. 


come out’ of ‘the’ galfery' $0 far’ as the ianting- 
place at the, fopt gf:the shaft, the sentry there 
will shoot you. + Herbas his-orders to do-so, Aj} 
of this you rfust réntember well.’’«° © « © 905 

A guard approached, unlocked the handcuff 
from Penny’s wrist and signed for him to get 
into the car. I supposed that I was to follow 
him, but when I attempted to do so I was 
thrust back. The interpreter had already gone 
away. The car with Penny and the guard was 
immediately lowered down the shaft; and his 
despairing face, as he glanced up to me, was the 
last I saw of my poor comrade for many long 
months. 

Still, I believed that we should be set to work 
together in the same gallery, and when the car 
came up for me I entered it with more alacrity 
from that hope. A numbered shovel, bar, wheel- 
barrow, pick and lantern were put in the car, 
and the guard stood beside me. The cars were 
each about six feet square by five in depth. 

Down we went far into the dark depths, to the 
floor of a cireular excavation from which a 
number of tunnels slanted downward. Two 
men stood there on duty; and at a word from the 
guard our car was switched into one of the 
tunnels, down which we ran, the car checked by 
its wire hoisting-cable till a level was reached, 
where it brought up with a clang against a 
buffer-post at the end of the rails. 

Here the pit resembled a huge cavern, and in 
the murky blackness the lantern seemed to give 
scarcely any light. But the guard signed for me 
to put my tools on a wheelbarrow and wheel it 
after him. Carrying my lantern and his own, he 
led the way along the floor for seventy-five or 
eighty yards, to where a broad “face” of coal 
formed a part of the wall of the pit. 

He then made me understand that I must 
break out coal in lumps and wheel it to the car, 
which would be hauled up when full, emptied 
and sent down again. The guard then gave me 
my lantern, turned his back and went away 
up the track of the tunnel, leaving me in the 
foul, dark pit alone. 

Utterly disheartened and quite unnerved, I sat 
down on the wheelbarrow and abandoned myself 
to the most disconsolate reflections. 

“None of my family or friends will ever know 
my fate,” I thought. ‘This is my grave.” 

Gradually my eyes grew accustomed to the 
blackness, and at length I thought I saw a faint 
glimmer of light on the other side of the pit. 
The joyful thought entered my mind that it was 
Penny’s lantern. Nearer and nearer the glim- 
mer came, till in the full light of the lantern I 
saw the form of a person shambling toward me. 

“Penny, is that you?” I anid, now with a little 
hope. 

For answer there stole isi a creature in 
human form, but begrimed black as coal itself, 
and staring fixedly with eyes whose pupils had 
been greatly enlarged by long dwelling in 
darkness. 

His clothing, if clothing it could be called, 
hung blackened and torn about his person. His 
hair lay in a filthy mat around his bare shoulders, 
and as he saw me he clucked in his throat, 
and uttered a crazy shriek. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 


————— 3-2 


In Hungary. 


Two Englishwomen, who travelled together 
in Hungary, and have published their experi- 
ences under the title, “Life and Character in 
Hungary,” are never tired of expressing their 
delight over the courtesy and kindness of the 
entire nation. 

One venerable gentleman, whom they met at a 
railway station, had evidently gone there merely 
because he heard there were foreigners in town, 
and felt that he might be of use to them. 

“Well,” exclaimed one of the travellers, “‘it 
isn’t easy to go wrong when a whole nation 
interests itself in your journey. There wouldn’t 
be much chance for us if we were trying to 
escape !’’ 

At one point in their journey they joined the 
Budapest Karpathian Society on a little railway 
journey, and the odd conversation indulged in by 
many persons of different languages, all anxious 
to show their kindly feeling for the English 
ladies, was something to be remembered. One 
owl-like old gentleman advanced and made the 
statement, in very broken English: 

“T chose my vife as she did her vedding gown, 
not for a fine, glossy surface but such qualities 
as vould vear vell.”’ 

The Englishwoman addressed looked wildly 
round for interpretation or rescue. 

“Ze Vicar’ of Vakefield est-ce-que c’est bien 
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A wiass and all a hea 
With joy Unspeakable is filled. 
A word, and there’s no art 
Can bid the throb of pain be stilled. 
Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
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SWEETHEART. 


Sweetheart had a grievance, and in- 
dulges in a “down-town” adventure, 
by which she accomplishes more than 
she intended. 


T’S so mean! I think his father’s 
just a hateful old thing!’’ Gene- 
vieve pressed her forehead against 
the window, and watched a small 
boy figure trudging away down the 
avenue. There was just a sugges- 
tion of tears in her large, yellow- 
brown eyes. 

The figure turned at the corner 
and waved a diminutive hand, 
gloved in soft fur. Leather gaiters 
encased the boy’s slender legs, while 
a costly cap surmounted his blond 
head. His little face was very sober. 
A small newsboy, jumping off a Madison Avenue 
car, attired in a costume that gave free access to 
the chilly air, looked far happier. 

“Git on ter de legs!” the newsboy shouted to 
another newsboy across the street; then to the 
little boy, ‘‘Less see yer run, sonny.” 

But neither the object of these derisive remarks 
nor the stolid nurse who walked beside him 
turned to look, and the newsboy, with a hoot 
expressive of much scorn, boarded the next car 
just in time to drown out his rival’s cries of 
“Extra! All about the panic on Wall Street! 
Accident on the cable-cyar !’’ 

Genevieve idly watched the newsboys as they 
jumped off, her face puckered into a disappointed 
frown. The car stopped at the corner. 

“It’s papa! it’s papa!” she shouted, her frown 
vanishing in radiant expectation ; and her father, 
coming somewhat wearily up the steps, saw a 
very blithe and eager face peering at him through 
the plate-glass doors. 

He was early, and his wife was just in from 
her drive. She came from her dressing-room to 
the top of the stairs, with the sparkle of the crisp 
air still in her merry eyes and on her wind-kissed 
cheeks. 

“Paul! So early! Isn’t this lovely? Now 
we'll have tea together here in the library, and 
just talk till dinner! Here, dear, take this chair, 
and put up your feet on this.” She wheeled a 
tall ottoman in front of the grate. ‘There now, 
lift your head a little—this cushion —”’ 

“You mustn’t baby me so. I’m a stupid old 
bear, who ought to get things for you,’’ protested 
her husband, sinking back luxuriously against 
the down pillow. 

**You do, plenty of times. Now it’s my turn.” 

“It seems to be always your turn,”’ he replied, 
looking up at her with pleasant brown eyes that 
were Genevieve’s very own. ‘Here, Sweetheart, 
bring a cushion for mamma’s feet.’’ 

Every one called Genevieve “Sweetheart.” 
She answered to no other title, save when some 
stranger asked her name. Sweetheart she had 
been in her cradle, and Sweetheart she remained. 

Sweetheart brought the cushion, and watched 
with quaint solicitude as her mother made the 
tea, while the maid, daintily gowned and white- 
aproned, noiselessly set beside her mistress’s 
chair a little bamboo table, and relieved the tray 
of its load of delicate china, brown toast cut in 
tiny triangles, and little tea-cakes, dear to chil- 
dren. 

“What was the matter with you, daughter, 
before papa came?” asked Mrs. Delano, with a 
judicial glance at the color of the tea she was 
pouring. “I heard something that sounded a 
little cross as I was taking off my wraps.”’ 

Sweetheart was cuddled cozily against her 
father’s knee, sipping her hot milk and crunching 
a bit of toast thoughtfully. Her face flushed. * 

“Well, he is a mean old thing!’ 

“Who, pet?’ asked her father, smiling across 
her fluffy brown head at his wife, who was 
listening with a surprised air to the child’s angry 
words. 

Sweetheart seldom thought people anything 
but “nice,” and her strongest term of reproach 
was usually, ‘‘not very nice.’ Now the frown 
had come back to her face, and she quite forgot 
her toast as she answered wrathfully : 

“*Teddy’s father. He won’t let him come to 
my german.”’ 


& 











“Who is Teddy?” asked her father, patting 
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the dog and soberly watching the firelight shim- 
mer in the soft folds of his wife’s gown. 

**Arnold Marston, Paul. You know,” replied 
Mrs. Delano. “They call him Teddy. But 
why can’t he come, Sweetheart?” 

Mr. Delano’s face had darkened suddenly, and 
he hardly heard his little daughter’s reply: 

“All he said was, Teddy mustn’t begin such 
things too early, and Teddy told him we weren’t 
going to sit up late. But he just said, ‘I guess 
you’d better wait awhile for the germans.’ And 
it’s no use teasing. Teddy says it isn’t; and 
when I said his father was horrid, he got awfully 
angry, and told me I needn’t ever dare say that 
again; and then Eliza came for him, and he had 
to go home. 

“He’d been crying a lot,’ she went on. “I 
could tell by his eyes, but I didn’t say so to him. 
I think it’s so mean! I don’t want any party 
if Teddy can’t be here. If he had a mamma, I 
know she’d let him come!’’ 

“Don’t worry, dear,’ answered her mother, 
smoothing out the frown with her cool, soft hand. 
“You may be sure Mr. Marston has some good 
reason, or he would let Teddy come. Send 
Mattie for the tea things now, please, Liebchen; 
I want to talk to papa.”’ 

Sweetheart flew to the bell, and then hung 
expectantly over the balustrade. 

“What is it, Paul? You are troubled.” The 
wife’s voice was gently anxious, but there was 
no alarm in its even, questioning tone. Her 
husband did not answer for a moment, and 
looking up, she caught an expression of suffering 
on his face that sent almost a thrill of fright to 
her heart. 

_ “Quick, Paul! What has happened ?” 

“Nothing, Genevieve. Nothing, dear— yet. 
But I’ve made a fatal blunder, I’m afraid.” 

“The Y and Z railroad stock? Is it going 
down?” 

“Yes. Dropped to seventy-six today. If I’d 
sold yesterday, I’d have made a clean hundred 
thousand. If it falls a few points more, I’m 
ruined.” 

‘Who's doing it ?’’ 

‘Marston, I fear. He’s got a big surplus just 
now to invest. If he can run the Y and Z down 
low enough, he’ll buy it in, and in two days 
have it back at its right price, and pocket a cool 
million.” 

“It’s iniquitous business!”’ burst out his wife, 
hotly. “O Paul, won’t you promise to let it 
alone?” 

“Rather a late repentance, I fear. But if I 
pull through this, I will let it alone. If I don’t, 
there’ll be no temptation.” 

His wife sat down on the arm of his chair, and 
leaned her head against his own. ‘‘What are 
you going to do?” 

“T don’t know. I went to see Curran this 
afternoon, but he is tied—can’t raise enough to 
float a toy balloon.’’ 

“Never mind. We'll get on some way,” and 
Mrs. Delano entirely lost her excellent opportu- 
nity to show her husband how rash he had 
been, while he preached to himself with tenfold 
greater vehemence for her forbearance, charac- 
terizing himself in no very gracious language. 

“Poor Sweetheart!” he muttered, as his little 
daughter climbed into his lap. “I am afraid 
that german will be her last for many a day.”’ 

Sweetheart’s indignation with Teddy’s papa 
did not cool, and Teddy’s loyal defence of the 
paternal wisdom only made it burn the hotter. 
She revolved many schemes in her sage little 
head, all of them ending in a glorious surprise to 
Teddy, whereby his disappointment should be 
turned to rejoicing; but she did not yet see how 
to put any scheme into practice, and wandered 
about till bedtime quite desperate and forlorn. 

No one noticed her the next morning when she 
slipped out of the basement door and boarded the 
Madison Avenue car, her eyes bright with eager 
resolution. 

She held a small lizard-skin purse tightly in 
her right hand, and in her left a battered business 
envelope. The envelope had been wrapped 
around a little book, presented her by Teddy the 
day before, and on the upper left-hand corner 
was printed in large letters, ““T. A. Marston 
& Co., Real Estate Dealers, 45 Dash St.’’ 

An hour and a half later a burly policeman, 
pacing slowly past Trinity Church, felt a gentle 
pull at his coat-skirts. He smiled involuntarily 
as he looked down at the little lady who was 
gazing anxiously up into his round, good-humored 
face. 

‘Will you tell me, please, where is this num- 
ber?” asked Sweetheart, and the torn envelope 
was held up. The policeman scrutinized it sol- 
emnly. 

“To be sure! Why, it’s just there ye are, 
child !’’ and taking his small charge by the hand, 
he led her across Broadway, detaining big drays 
and heavy express-wagons with gestures that 
seemed to Sweetheart to betoken almost super- 
natural power. She thanked him prettily when, 
after a short walk, they reached her destination ; 
and he turned away slowly, somewhat doubtful 
about the propriety of leaving the child. 

Sweetheart cowered in a little heap on the seat 
as the elevator climbed five flights and stopped 
with a jerk. She was trembling visibly as she 
got out on the landing, and her terror was in- 
creased by the evident amusement of the elevator- 
boy, who pointed to a door across the hall, 
saying, “To your right, miss. There it is, miss.” 

Fortunately the door stood open, for Sweetheart 
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was dizzy and confused with the roar and bustle 
of the down-town streets. The sense of her 
disobedience in running away was growing upon 
her, and the great building, with its rows on rows 
of offices, seemed cold and forbidding. 

The elevators came and went, came and went, 
and men rushed in and out, but no one seemed 
to be sufficiently at leisure for her to dare accost 
him. Tears filled her eyes, but she winked them 
away, and straightened herself up in the corner 
where she had hidden from the inquisitive eyes of 
the elevator-boy. 

Very stiffly she walked across the hall and 
knocked at the side of the door her informant 
had indicated. It was a very timid knock, and 
no one heard it; but one of a row of clerks, 
seated at big desks along the wall, spied the little 
figure, and called, ‘‘Come in!” 

If she had been the Chinese ambassadress, 
looks of more profound astonishment could not 
have greeted her. Five pairs of eyes, expressing 
at first blank amazement, then undisguised 
pleasure, were focussed on her face. 

She was indeed a refreshing picture in the dull 
room where artificial lights eked out the meagre 
allowance of sunshine, and the child-voice broke 
pleasantly on the monotonous scratching of pens 
and the sharp rattle of legal paper. 

“Please may I see Mr. Marston?” Sweet- 
heart’s anxious eyes turned from one face to 
another. 

Her hat had fallen a little back, and a mass 
of curly red-brown hair tumbled about her 
shoulders. One hand clasped nervously the 
edge of the pocket of her brown coat, and in 
the other she still held her little purse. 

“Mr. Marston is very busy,” said one of the 
clerks, politely. ‘I will tell him you are here, 
and perhaps he will see you in a few minutes.’’ 

The terror returned tenfold worse than before. 
With trembling hands she opened her tiny pocket- 
book, and took out a very soiled card inscribed, 
“Miss Genevieve Delano.” 

“Tt is not nice,” she said, regarding it ruefully, 
then crumpling it in her hand; ‘‘and I forgot the 
others, but will you please say, ‘Miss Delano?’ ”’ 

The polite young man smiled and bowed 
again. He gave her a chair, and knocked at the 
door of the inner office. 

“Come in!” was the impatient answer. 

“A little girl wants to see you, sir. I think 
she said her name was Eleanor.” 

Mr. Marston was giving directions in a low 
tone to a florid, portly man who continually 
bobbed his head in assent. 

“So it’s a simple matter. You’re to sell till it 
gets down to fifty-two, and begin to buy before it 
drops any farther.’ Then, turning to the clerk, 
“Who did you say — 

“This young lady, sir,” began the clerk; but 
Mr. Marston’s eyes had discovered his small 
visitor, and were resting on her with surprise. 

Little Genevieve’s heart swelled, but she spoke 
up bravely: “I only wanted—if I could see you 
just a minute!”’ 

Her distress was so evident that Mr. Marston 
bent with a courtly inclination, motioned her into 
the office, and shut the door between her and the 
five pairs of eyes. 

Sweetheart perched on the chair he drew up 
for her, and bit her lips hard while he glanced at 
a little white ribbon that was spinning off a 
clicking machine. 

“Sixty-one!” she heard him say to himself 
with an air of satisfaction. 

When he turned back she was regarding him 
with the anxious attention Christian might have 
given to the Giant Despair. He was not in the 
least like the ogre of her imagination. In the 
first place he was not old, not much older than 
her father, but much taller—and quite different. 

She understood at once why Teddy had said, 
“Teasing won’t do any good.” She thought 
every one must have minded Mr. Marston 
always, and asked no questions. 

“Now, little girl,” he was saying, encourag- 
ingly, ‘‘will you tell me your name and what I 
can do for you?” 

The tears she had hitherto fought so successfully 
overflowed at the first kindly word, and dripped 
down her flushed cheeks as she talked. 

“Tt was just Teddy,” she began. ‘“‘I did want 
him to come so much, and he felt so bad, and I 
thought you didn’t know, and he was angry 
because I said —” Here she blushed painfully, 
and omitted the rest of the sentence. ‘And I 
thought if I asked you myself—and I ran 
away —” 

Here she was obliged to resort to her handker- 
chief, and when she could not find it, Mr. 
Marston gravely loaned her his. He had not 
the slightest idea what it all meant. 

“Tt was the party, you know, and he and I 
were going to lead the german, and he’s the best 
dancer, and everybody is coming very early so 
as to go home early.” 

Mr. Marston remembered. Teddy had asked 
to go to a dance, and he had refused because he 
disliked to see littlechildren apingtheirelders. But 
Sweetheart gathered courage from his expression. 

“We are going to play some games, and then 
have supper and a little short german,—only five 
figures,—and the favors are so pretty!’ 

“And what is your name, my dear?” asked 
Mr. Marston again, leaning forward in the office- 
chair, with his hand on the desk. Sweetheart 
was absorbed in sorrowful thought and did not 
hear. She caught her breath with a little sigh. 

“And papa says—I heard him tell mamma— 
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that he’s afraid it-will be my last party for a long | “Yes,” was the reply, “but it is not as bad as | made a few committees partizan. His successors | servant of the House and not at all its master. 
time, and I guess we’re going to be poor.”’ the twist which you put into some of the occu- | for forty years at least have made them all so, | All of which Mr. Speaker had to listen to with 
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Poor” meant rags and beggary to the child’s 
anxious heart, and the tears threatened a second 
overflow; but she gathered herself together 
pluckily. 

“My mamma is very brave. She said we 
would get on some way. I suppose I could sell 
papers—but you might not want Teddy to play 
with me then?” This last brokenly. 

“Won’t you tell me your name, my child?” 
repeated the financier. 

“Genevieve Aimée Delano,’’ answered Sweet- 
heart, promptly. 

‘*H’m-m-m!” came from her host in a startled 
way. 

No one on the street was ignorant of Delano’s 
operations, but the “street” was not given 
to meddling with the affairs of overconfident 
and incompetent speculators. Mechanically Mr. 
Marston walked across the office and took up 
the white ribbon. 

“Fifty-nine!” he muttered. ‘We shall have 
them in half an hour.’”’ But his brow wrinkled 
with a dissatisfied scowl. 

“Bah!” he said, under his breath. 
notion !” 

But the notion, whatever it was, seemed to 
pursue him. Sweetheart had forgotten about 
the impending poverty, and was eagerly pleading 
for Teddy and her party. The speculator walked 
up and down the office, unconscious of her words, 
revolving something in his mind. 

“To-morrow,” he was saying to himself, “‘all 
this child’s father owns will be in my pocket. 
Idiot! Why did he strike out beyond his depth? 
Shall I let him drown, I wonder?” and the 
great man, stopping by the ticker, ran the ribbon 
idly through his fingers. “I wonder what the 
street would think of me if they knew I helped 
himashore? That is doubtless what Christianity 
requires; but the market isn’t exactly conducted 
on the principles of Christianity.” 

He drew himself up to his full height, and 
looked over Sweetheart’s head across the roofs 
to where the dome of a great building made a 
symmetrical blot on the clear blue sky. 

Sweetheart, watching him with wide, anxious 
eyes, sat silent. She thought he had forgotten 
her; and when he turned to the telephone and 
sent the curt message, ““Begin to buy at once,”’ 
she did not know that the old battle of conscience 
and greed had been refought in her presence. 

A little later, as Mr. Marston and Sweetheart 
came out of a confectioner’s, accompanied by the 
smiling clerk who was to take the child home, 
and who was furthermore entrusted with a some- 
what bulky package, they nearly ran into a man 
who was rushing distractedly toward the elevated 
railway. 

“Sweetheart !”’ gasped the man, taking her up 
into his arms. ‘Mamma telegraphed you were 
lost!” 

His face, drawn and marked by bitter anxiety, 
glowed with relief. Sweetheart explained rapidly 
and incoherently. Her father’s expression had 
sharpened again, at sight of Mr. Marston, to the 
hunted look of an animal at bay. 

Before he could answer a youth, flying hatless 
and coatless up the street in hot pursuit of some- 
thing or somebody, stumbled over Mr. Delano, 
picked himself up with a joyful ery, and shouted, 
“You’re saved, Mr. Delano! You’re saved! 
At the last minute —” 

Then the youth, catching sight of Mr. Marston, 
stopped, open-mouthed and incredulous. Delano 
looked at the youth, at Marston, and back at the 
youth. Then the full significance of it all burst 
upon his mind. 

*““Marston—you —” 

“T’ve been too busy with this young woman to 
bear stocks much this morning,” answered 
Marston, smiling a little grimly. ‘Don’t put too 
many eggs in one basket next time, Delano.” 

*You’ve saved me—from failure— absolute 
failure!” and Delano looked up at the older man 
with an indescribable expression of gratitude and 
amazement. 

“And Teddy’s going to the party!” cried 
Sweetheart, tugging at a hand of each and 
dancing gleefully on the sidewalk. 

ADELE MARIE SHAW. 
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Science and Theology. 


When the late Professor Huxley was visiting 
a niece in Tennessee, he made a call at the 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville, where he 
was most cordially received. As he passed from 
the School of Science to the School of Theology, 
he remarked to the Rev. Dr. Sommers, who was 
acting as his guide: 

“You have religion on one side and science on 
the other, I observe. Do you keep a patrol 
between them ?” 

“Come in,” said the doctor, without making a 
direct reply to the question, “‘come in and see 
where we beat out theology, and where we 
should be glad to beat a little into you!”’ 

“Ah, sir,’ said Professor Huxley, “if I were 
here I should give you novel theology, if not so 
sound.” 

“T have no doubt of its being sownd,”’ returned 
the doctor, significantly. 

A peculiarity in the construction of the seats 
struck Professor Huxley, who exclaimed, ‘You 
have a twist in the desk appendages to the seats 
I see, doctor.” 


pants, and which we are trying to work out!” 
“Ah, and do we keep you employed?” 
returned Huxley, with a twinkle in his keen | 
eyes. 
The laughing admission that they did was 
| accepted as a truce, and the sparring between 
| theology and science ended for that day. 
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Duties and Obligations | 
Of the Speaker of the United States | 
House of Representatives. | 


By the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, | 


| 
Presiding Officer of the Present House. 


| It would not be an easy task to tell all the 
| things the Speaker has to do, especially if he 
| were to do all the things that he ought to do. 
All that can be done is to give a general idea, 
| with such illustrations as may make clear what , 
the general statements mean. 

If you wish to get a correct idea of his duties 
and obligations you must free yourself 
| from a good many 
notions which are en- 
| tirely suitable when 
you think of most 
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other presiding officers, but are unsuitable when 
applied to the Speaker of the United States | 
House of Representatives. This difference 
comes out of the nature of our institutions as 
compared with those of other countries. 

In England the Speaker has no political duties | 
to perform. He has to mediate between two | 
hostile parties, both of which are organized for | 
their respective work—the ministry, and “her 
Majesty’s opposition.”’ It is true that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons is chosen by the party 
in power, but he continues in the office until he 
deems it suitable to resign, and upon taking the | 
place he keeps himself free from party. 

So far has this feeling been carried that | 
Speakers of the Commons have been known 
to refrain from visiting the political clubs to 
which they belonged lest they might be suspected 
of party feeling or party combination. 


| 
The Speaker as a Party Leader. | 
In our House of Representatives the Speaker 
participates in all party caucuses and in all party 
deliberations, and is expected to advise. Some-| 
times people do much injustice in confounding | 
the character of our speakership with that of | 
presiding officers elsewhere. Mr. Speaker Crisp | 
in America would be reproached if he did not go 
to a party caucus, while Mr. Speaker Gully of the 
English House would be applauded if he avoided 
even a political club. 
Here Mr. Carlisle, when Speaker of the House, | 
refused to recognize one of his own party friends | 


| with the consent and approbation of the entire | calmness and with an impartial air, and it 


country. It is our way of getting a form of 
responsible government. 

When the House first meets, it is governed by 
the general parliamentary law of the land, like 
any other body or assembly. For a long time 
attempts were made to use the rules of the pre- 
ceding House, but Mr. Carlisle finally decided that 
course to be incorrect. 

This troubled Speakers very much, for while 
it was clear that the general law governed, very 
few people knew what it was, the ordinary rules 
of tae House being so different, and when Mr. 
Carlisle’s own opinion was put into practice by 
one of his successors, and somebody, in a jesting 
way, proposed that the House should publish 
a thousand copies of “general parliamentary 
law,’’ Mr. Carlisle created quite a laugh by 
declaring that that meant a thousand photographs 
of the Speaker. As soon as possible, therefore, 


the House adopts rules and the Speaker follows 
them and has his duties defined by them. 











One of the first duties of the Speaker is to 
maintain order; but nobody who looks on from 
the galleries ever thinks that he does his duty, for 
a less orderly body does not exist in the world. 
Even the member on the floor has great difficulty 
in finding out what is going on, a difficulty which 
often becomes an impossibility. 


A Hall too large for good Hearing. 


One of the causes of disorder is the unfortunate 
size of the chamber, which represents but too well 
the greatness of the country. One hundred and 


forty feet one way and ninety feet the other, | 


which is the measure of its size, conveys to the 
mind but little idea of the difficulties which it 
causes. Perhaps a better idea can be had if you 
remember that the galleries alone can and often 
do seat fifteen hundred people. Hardly more 
than sixty spectators are admitted to the British 
House of Commons, and even this small number 
are obliged to keep very still. 

Some day or other the hall will be cut into three 
parts and only the middle part will be used. 
Then the members who have weak voices will be 
heard. Mr. Holman, for example, a member 
who has served with distinction and for a long 
time, and who had a vast amount of information 
which deserved to be listened to, could never be 
heard by more than one-sixth of the House. 

Badly as the members behave with us, they 
evidently used to be worse behaved in England, 
for during the Long Parliament the Commons 
made an order “‘that all members who climb over 
seats shall pay twelveperice.”” This was rather 
a small sum for a bit of saltatory exercise, one 
would suppose, but for the fact that shillings 
were none too common in those days. 

Afterward it was decreed ‘that every member 





who desired to present a proposition to repeal standing in the passage while the House is sitting 
internal revenue taxes, and the reason he gave | shall pay twelvepence to the Sergeant.” If this 
was that the party which the Speaker represented rule should prevail in our House the Supreme 


of repealing or lessening tariff taxes instead. tional, and still leave sufficient revenue to pay the 
The fact that the House would have voted the | ‘‘expenses of the government economically admin- 


was not in favor of such repeal, but was in favor | Court could declare the income tax unconstitu- | 


proposition by a considerable majority makes the | 


Carlisle of unfairness. 

You will see at once another evidence of differ- | 
ence, when you are told that the Speaker of the 
House pf Representatives has among his earliest 
duties at the beginning of the first session of 
Congress, to appoint more than fifty committees, 
every one of which, by the custom of the House, 
has to have a majority composed of members of 
the party which has selected the Speaker. 

This used not to be so, and in early days the 
Speakers who began, under a law of evolution 
little understood by themselves, to cause the 
views of their own party to be represented on 
the committees, were obliged to submit to great 
criticism. 

Mr. Polk, while Speaker, was made the subject 
of much eloquent reproach by the celebrated 
Sergeant S. Prentiss for doing in small measure 
what every Speaker does now thoroughly without 








reproach and as a matter of course. Mr. Polk 


istered.’’ 


case most marked. No one, however, who knew In the reign of King James a motion against 
the duty of a Speaker in America accused Mr. | hissing was brought forward, which shows that | andare counted. The tellers report to the Speaker, 


there then existed that interesting practice; nor 
have expressions of disapprobation entirely dis- 


| appeared from the House of Commons, as Mr. 


Gladstone could easily bear witness. 


Adjournment. 


With us the Speaker has to keep the Chair or 
put a substitute there until the House itself 
decrees a recess or an adjournment. In England 
the Speaker seems to have or to have had the 
power and right to leave the Chair, which right, 
however, seems to be now exercised at a stated 
hour, five o’clock, when he takes his tea. 

In the reign of James I., I think there was a 
Speaker who left the Chair frequently at his own 
sweet will, thus depriving the House of the privi- 
lege of adjourning. Once, when he came back 
after a flagrant case of neglect, he was attacked 
on all sides and roundly told that he was the 


| undoubtedly did him good. 


Powers of the Speakers. 


In our House, under our ordinary rules, Mr. 
Speaker has, as has already been said, to “‘pre- 
serve order and decorum,” and can cause the 
galleries and the lobby to be cleared in case of 
disturbance or disorderly conduct. 

He must take the Chair at the precise hour to 
which the House shall have adjourned at its last 
sitting, at once call the members to order, and 
when a quorum is present, cause the journal to 
be read. This journal, which the Constitution 
requires to be kept, contains a statement of the 
proceedings of the last day’s sitting, and the 
Speaker must previously examine and approve 
of the same. 

The Speaker has general control of the hall of 
the House, and of the corridors and passages 
‘and unappropriated rooms in the House part 
of the Capitol building. 
Under this power some 
years ago the corridors 
and passages were clut- 
tered up with fruit- 
stands, lunch - stands, 
newspaper- and cigar- 
stands, and counters 
where photographs and 
other curiosities were 
sold. One Speaker after 
another had located a 
pensioner here and there ; 
each one held on to his 
privileges until he thought 
he had a vested right, and 
when one of them died 
his son or widow claim- 
ed the place. 

The corridors are now 
clear, and have been re- 
stored to their natural 
and respectable uses. 

The Speaker has to 

sign all acts and resolu- 
tions, warrants, subpc- 
nas, and all other things 
of that nature ordered by the House. 
In the House it frequently happens that a 
| member questions whether a motion or proposi- 
| tion be in order. A question of order arises in 
this way: Every assembly has to have a regular 
| way of doing business suited to the nature of 
the business to be transacted. For instance, all 
| propositions involving appropriations must first 
| be considered in Committee of the Whole, and 
| not in the House itself. If a proposition which 
| seems to involve the payment of money from 
the Treasury is presented, a member rises and 
says it is not in order. 

Or the House having made a rule that busi- 
ness from the departments shall be first presented, 
and afterward committee reports shall be received, 
| suppose a member of a committee tries to make 
| his report in the midst of the other kind of busi- 

ness. In this case, also, a member might arise 
| and object, or “‘raise the point of order’’ as it is 
phrased. 

Thereupon the Speaker would be obliged to 
| decide the point of order, and declare that the 
| business could go on or not go on, as he deemed 
| to be in accordance with the rules. This decision 
| could be appealed from, and the final decision 
| would rest with the House. 


Putting the Question. 


All questions have to be put by the Speaker in 
these words: “‘As many as are in favor (as the 
| question may be) say aye;’’ and after the affirma- 
tive voice is expressed, ‘‘As many as are opposed 
say no.”’ The Speaker must rise to put a ques- 
| tion. He may state it, however, to the House 
| while he is sitting. 

He first determines the vote by volume of . 
sound. But if he doubts, or a member asks a 
division, the House divides—that is, the members 

| rise first on one side and then on the other, and 
| the Speaker counts and announces the result. 

If a fifth of a quorum—which is a fifth of one- 
half the House and one over—demand it, the 
| Speaker appoints one from each side of the 
| question, and the two take places in front of the 

desk, and the members pass between the tellers 


who then rises and states the decision. The 
Speaker himself, though he has the right to vote, 
is not required so to do unless his vote would be 
decisive, or where the House is engaged in voting 
by ballot. 

It frequently happens that the Speaker has to 
leave the Chair. In that case he can call a 
member to take his place until he returns or until 
adjournment. But if the Speaker be ill he may 
|appoint a substitute for a period not exceeding 

ten days with the approval of the House at the 
| time when the appointment is made. 
It often happens that several members rise at 
the same time, either to make a proposition, or to 
| address the House on a proposition already made. 
|'In that case the Speaker decides who is first to 
| speak. This decision is regarded as final. 
| ‘The House of Representatives employs a force 
of stenographers to report what is done and said 
lin the House, the results of whose Jabors are 
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found in the Congressional Record. These 
stenographers are called Official Reporters, and 
their appointment and removal for cause are 
vested in the Speaker. ‘The manner of the execu- 
tion of their duties also is under the supervision 
of the Speaker. Stenographers of committees are 
in like manner under his control. 

The Speaker is by virtue of his office chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, which is also a com- 
mittee on order of business. On this committee 
his duties are very important. To make clear 
their importance, a little explanation is necessary. 

The House is always overwhelmed with busi- 
ness; sometimes it does only three or four per 
cent. of what is before it so far as the presentation 
of bills indicates business. Hence a selection has 
to be made. Some of the selections are made by 
the rules themselves. The rules, for instance, 
provide that the revenue bills and the general 
appropriation bills shall have the right of way. 
This is absolutely necessary. Other laws and 
changes of law may be expedient, but raising 
money by taxes and paying it out in appropria- 
tions to run the government are absolutely essen- 
tial. 

So, also, at various times when public necessities 
dictated, the rules have provided that coinage 
bills, land forfeiture bills and banking and cur- 
rency bills should be considered whenever the 
committee in charge should report. 

But there are necessarily a great number of 
cases which cannot be so provided for by the 
rules. Indeed, it sometimes happens that the 
great tariff bills themselves cannot get through 
under the general system of rules. In all these 
eases the Committee on Rules presents such an 
order of business as may seem suitable, and if 
the House ratifies this order the business goes on 
in that way. So necessary has this system of 
using special orders become, that though the 
members of the party last in power denounced 
the establishment of the system in unmeasured 
terms, they afterward extended and intensified 
it in a surprising way. } 

The Speaker then, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, has to help determine what 
business shall have preference. This applies to 
important business. As to minor matters, by 
virtue of his power of recognition the Speaker 
has virtually to determine what matters shall be 
submitted to unanimous consent, since all cannot 
possibly be on account of the number of them. 

Mr. Blaine used to say, apropos of this exercise 
of discrimination, which is very harassing and 
troublesome, “I do not say that I will not recog- 
nize you if you do not tell me what you intend to 
offer, but you must not blame me if you have an 
important public measure to present, and I do 
not know what it is and therefore do not see the 
need of recognizing you.” 
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Amusement for the Parlor. 


Many Companion readers are glad to hear of 
interesting parlor amusements, so I will describe 
a few games that we have enjoyed, and that may 
be new to some readers. 

There is an opportunity for ingenuity, graceful 
compliment and humorous rally in playing 
‘“Tnitials.”” One person gives out his initials. 
Then all, provided with pencil and paper, are 
given a certain time, perhaps three minutes, in 
which to write a three-word characterization of 
this person, the words beginning with the initials 
in the order given. 

For instance, Mr. A. B. C. is described by one 
as ‘‘a beneficent creature,”” by another as ‘‘awk- 
ward but courageous,” by a third as “always 
buying cheese,’’ and so on. At the end of the 
time allotted all the descriptions are read aloud, 
and then the initials of the next person are used 
in the same way. 

In the game of “Telegrams” ten letters are 
announced at random, one each, by different 
persons, and in the five minutes following every 
one must compose a telegram of ten words, begin- 
ning with the letters announced and in the order 
of their announcement. The occasion of writing 
the telegram may be agreed upon beforehand ; 
as, for instance, a case of failing to keep an 
appointment or a case of sickness. Of course 
such letters as x and z should not be given out. 

Drawing entertains a company in many ways. 
If every one is required to draw a portrait of his 
left-hand neighbor and write the name under- 
neath, the sketches will prove startling in many 
ways. Before being passed around for general 
inspection they should be numbered, without the 
name of the artist, and handed to a committee of 
unprejudiced judges. The most successful com- 
petitor may be rewarded merely with honorable 
mention, or with a really artistic drawing as a 
prize. 

Instead of drawing portraits, each may select 
some familiar object and sketch it, then pass it on 
to his neighbor to have the object guessed. This 
may be varied by having each write at the top of 
his paper the subject to be illustrated, and then 
pass it to his neighbor for illustration. Having 
drawn. his picture, the sketcher folds over the 
name at the top and passes it to the next for him 
to name it as well as he can. Then the whole is 
ready tor inspection and admiration. 

A new game with proverbs is called ‘‘Illustrated 
Maxims.” Illustrate the proverbs by sketches, 
by objects,—as in the familiar ‘‘art-gallery,””—or 
by acting, and let the company guess. The prep- 
arations may be made entirely by the hostess 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


beforehand, or the game may be impromptu. In 
the latter case every one chooses a proverb for 
himself, and illustrates it as he pleases. For this 
way of playing, no prize is needed. 

ALICE I. HAZELTINE. 
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An African Adventure. 


A senseless quarrel.— Foolhardy attempt 
to stalk giraffes.— Unpleasant atten- 
tions by a lion.— Held a prisoner.—A 
brave and generous act. 


In the month of July, three years after the 
close of our Civil War, I joined a trading com- 
pany whose object was to traffic among the wild 
tribes far up the Lueha River, a stream of south- 
eastern Africa which empties into the Indian 
Ocean nearly opposite the island of Monfia. 


Besides the leader, Captain Schneider, two! 


other German gentlemen and myself, our party 
originally consisted of fifty-four natives,—ox- 
drivers, porters and the like,—the laziest, most 
cowardly, and altogether untrustworthy vaga- 
bonds possible to imagine. 

But just as we were leaving Zanzibar, our 
starting-point, we were joined by two Americans, 
one of whom, a handsome, spirited youth eighteen 
years old, son of a then well-known United States 
army officer, I shall designate only by his abbre- 
viated Christian name, ‘‘Sam.” The other 
was a South Carolinian, Joel Seely by 
name—a tough, wiry fellow about 
thirty years of age, who 
had served in the Confed- 
erate army, and still was, 
or pretended to be, entirely 
“unreconstructed.”” Sam, 
of course, was an ardent 
Unionist. 

Each of these newcomers 
had two saddle-horses and 
a_ well-stocked bullock- 
wagon, with six attendants, 
and both were thoroughly 
equipped with repeating 
rifles, shotguns and revol- 
vers—their only object be- 
ing to enjoy the hunting 
which the long, toilsome 
journey would afford. 

But before we had even 
reached the Lueha, which 
lies two hundred miles or 
so south of Zanzibar, both 
of Seely’s and one of 
Sam’s horses died, although 
the animals had been duly 
warranted by a rascally 
Arab dealer as “‘salted,” 
that is, as having already 
had a certain distemper, 
which in that part of the 
world proves as frequently : 
fatal to horses as does the - 
dreaded lung fever to oxen. 

This loss of his riding- — 
beasts deprived Seely of F = 
the means of running down ‘ Hace 
large game in such open , INS 
country as we might cross, ( 
and greatly increased his 
ill-will to the more fortu- 
nate Sam, with whom he had been from the first 
on bad terms, owing to the radical difference 
in their political opinions, and whom he some- 
times goaded almost to frenzy by covert sneers at 
the American flag—the boy’s especial pride. 

One unlucky day Seely went so far in taunting 
Sam that the patriotic youngster lost his head 
and struck him; whereupon the fiery Southerner 


promptly drew his revolver. Bloodshed would | 
have ensued had not Captain Schneider sternly | 


interfered, and made the disputants promise to 
let the matter drop. But the antagonism merely 
slumbered, threatening at any moment to break 
out into active hostilities. 

One evening, when we had got well into the 
Ukononga country, we prepared to make camp 
by a water-hole at the edge of a jungly plain. 
While the men were outspanning, two giraffes 
appeared in sight a few hundred yards away, and 
Seely, snatching up his rifle, but leaving his 
revolver behind, declared he would stalk the rare 
game. 

The captain and several of the natives tried to 
dissuade him from an enterprise so rash; for 
there was barely an hour of daylight left, and 
one of our oxen had been killed by lions, within 
sixty feet of camp, only the night before. But 
he would not listen to reason, and started at once 
toward the giraffes. The animals got his wind, 
and made off before he could creep within reason- 
able shooting distance. 

On seeing the creatures retreat, we thought 
Seely would, of course, return immediately ; so 
we went unconcernedly on preparing for supper. 
But we finished the meal and he did not come; 
though, just as darkness fell, we heard a single, 
faint report from his rifle, seemingly a considera- 
ble distance away. 

Fearing the man might be lost, we heaped dry 
brush on the fire until it rose in a towering flame, 
the reflection of which on the sky would, we 
thought, be certainly visible to him wherever he 
might be. As a farther guide, we fired signal- 
guns; but another hour passed away, and he 
neither answered nor appeared. 


His absence began to look serious. If he had 
been all right, he would have replied to our 
shots, even if, in some mysterious way, he was 
restrained from coming in. 

To have gone in search of him, through such a 
wilderness in the dark, would have been reckless 
folly ; and even if we had possessed torches the 
imminent danger of setting fire to the parched 
undergrowth would have deterred us from using 


them. 
“White man big fool! Lion got him, sure,” 
grunted an old Wagindo native. 


This seemed altogether likely, and we were 
forced to conclude that the poor fellow had fallen 
a victim to his own temerity. 

All of us, and none more than Sam, his whilom 
enemy, sincerely regretted the catastrophe; for 
despite Seely’s hot and vexatious temper there 





was about him an adventurous dash and daring 


| that we could not fail to admire. 


We kept up unusually large fires throughout 






HOW “‘SEELY’S BONES” CAME BACK. 


the night and no loss of stock occurred; but the 
constant roaring of lions around us seemed plain 
indications of the missing man’s fate. Besides, 
if alive, why had he not answered our signals? 
He had a belt full of cartridges with him, and 
had, so far as we knew, used but one of them. 
The camp was astir at the first streak of dawn 


/next morning, and I noticed that Sam, while 


taking a hasty cup of coffee, had caused his mare 
to be saddled. 
“What's up, Sam?” Iasked. ‘‘Wesha’n’t start 
for an hour yet.” 
| “I’m going to find poor Seely’s bones, if possi- 
| ble, and bring them in for decent burial,” the 
| young man replied. 

‘‘Nonsense, boy!’”’ said our leader, coming up. 
“There'll be nothing left to bring in. You may 
| find his rifle and ammunition, but they’re hardly 
worth the risk; and we can’t wait for you to get 
back.’ 

“You needn’t wait,’”’ rejoined Sam, “‘I’ll catch 
up with the train. Seely was a countryman of 
my own. I struck him in anger once, and I can’t 
bear to leave his remains to be gnawed by wild 
beasts.” 

So the chivalrous lad, after taking by compass 
the bearings of the spot whence the rifie-shot had 
come, and securing to his saddle a long lariat, 
some coffee, provisions and a water-can, took his 
fifty-two caliber repeating rifle, sprang on his 
mare and set out, having a navy revolver already 
slung at his waist. 

I wished to accompany the young fellow, but 
our martinet captain would not consent, pro- 
nouncing the whole thing ‘‘a piece of senti- 
mental folly.” Nor would he allow Seely’s men 
to turn back with their dead master’s wagon and 
goods, well knowing that the black rascals would 
steal the whole outfit. 

About an hour after Sam left, and just as we 
were getting under way, we heard the crack of his 
rifle and naturally concluded that he had found 
some part of poor Seely’s bones, and had fired to 
scare away a possibly prowling jackal, regaling 
itself on what its lord, the lion, had left. 

Trekking slowly along, we made a half-score of 
miles by ten o’clock, and then outspanned on the 
north side of the Lueha to let the midday heat 
pass, intending to resume our journey at four in 
the afternoon. Sam had not yet overtaken us, 
nor had he arrived at dinner-time. 











“I’m afraid the youngster has dropped his | 
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compass and lost himself,’’ said Doctor Schmidt, 
one of the German gentlemen. 

“Most likely,” agreed the captain. “It was a 
madcap venture anyway. Still I honor the lad 
for it, but if he doesn’t come in soon I wouldn’t 
give much for his life.’”” Then he told two of his 
men, who carried big, smoothbore guns, to keep 
up @ continual discharge of blank cartridges. 

These signals had been steadily maintained for 
three hours without result, and we were becoming 
oppressed by sad forebodings as to our young 
companion’s fate, when one of the quick-eared 
natives declared that he heard an answering 
shot off to the northeast. No one else could 
hear it. 

“Put in double charges of powder and shoot 
together, men,’”’ ordered Captain Schneider. 

The blended report boomed out with a mighty 
sound ; the echoes died away, and for five seconds 
all was still. ‘Then, even to the white men’s dull 
ears, an answering shot was plainly audible. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Doctor Schmidt. ‘The 
boy’s not more than a mile away. The sound of 
his rifle wouldn’t penetrate these woods farther 
than that.’ 

The good man’s brightening face showed how 
warm a place in his regard was held by the 
gallant young American. 

Every signal was promptly answered now, but 
each successive response seemed little nearer than 
the one preceding. 

“I fear Sam’s mare has been killed somehow,” 
remarked the doctor, ‘‘for he seems to be coming 
in very slowly. Let us mount, and take an extra 
horse out to meet him.’’ 

This he and I immediately did, guided by the 
continued rifie reports, the youth not having yet 
struck the trail made by the caravan. 

The forest here, though not particularly dense 
as to tree-growth, was so interwoven at the sur- 
face of the ground with creeping vines and thorny 


 gerub that, even when mounted, we could see 


only a few yards ahead while on the level; but 
before long we came to the brow of a slight 
declivity, from which, in the hollow beyond and 
less than fifty yards away, we saw a sight that 
struck us for the moment dumb with almost 
incredulous surprise. 

Walking slowly along by the side of his mare, 
and like herself, evidently unhurt, was Sam; 
while seated upright on a lion-skin spread over 
the saddle, but swaying wearily to and fro with 
every motion of the horse, was Joel Seely 
himself. 

The man was pale and haggard, though seem- 
ingly unwounded, and appeared too weak to 
earry his rifle, which was slung at the mare’s 
shoulder. 

Almost unable to believe the evidence of our 
eyes, we sat staring in speechless astonishment 
until Sam cheerily called put, ‘‘Come on, men! 
Come on and take a look at Seely’s ‘bones!’ ”’ 

Then we gave a series of wild yells that were 
heard in the camp, and spurring down the slope, 
were quickly shaking hands with rescuer and 
rescued. 

““Men,”’ gasped Seely, “‘blood’s thicker than 
water, after all. God bless the boy—and—and— 
the old flag, too!’”’ 

He could say no more then, but the look he cast 
upon his preserver was eloquent. Fortunately, 
the doctor, an old campaigner, had a small flask 
of Cape brandy with him, kept solely for such 
emergencies, and after swallowing a portion of it 
Seely so far revived as to be able to tell his story. 
Meantime we had induced Sam to mount the led 
horse and precede us to camp, in order that proper 
refreshments might be ready for his exhausted 
comrade. 

“Last evening, when the giraffes moved off,” 
said Seely, “I followed on and on, and after a 
while got a long shot at the neck of one, but made 
a clean miss. 

“Tt was almost dark then, and I knew that I 
must be quite a distance from camp, but I reck- 
oned on reaching it easily enough, for I could see 
a bright spot in the sky above your fire. 

“So I was going along quite comfortably, think- 
ing how Sam would have the laugh on me, when, 
just as I was passing a thick clump of jungle 
brush, something dashed out, knocked me heels 
over head, and sent my rifle kiting—I didn’t 
know where. 

**While I was rolling over and over, I saw that 
I’d been charged by a bull buffalo, and why the 
brute didn’t kill me is a mystery; but he passed 
right on, as if he was scared himself. The breath 
was knocked out of me for a minute, but no bones 
were broken, and I soon came to. 

“Not being a smoker, I hadn’t a match about 
me to kindle a fire with, so I began to hunt for 
my gun, intending to light a piece of cotton rag 
by firing off a few grains of powder in the 
bottom of a cartridge shell. 

“By this time it was pretty dark among the 
bushes, and I got down on my hands and knees 
to feel along the ground, when all of a sudden, 
not twenty feet away, right at the spot the buffalo 
had come from, I saw, in the thorny scrub, the 
two fiery eyes of a big lion! 

“T yelled like all possessed and frightened him 
some, I reckon, for he jumped back a.few yards, 
and before he came on again I was shinning for 
dear life up a gum-tree, and got into its crotch 
all right. 

“T realized then how foolish I’d been in leaving 
my revolver behind, for though I shouted till I 
was hoarse, the old villain didn’t scare again 
worth a cent, but seemed rather to enjoy being 
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talked to, and he kept close to the tree the whole 
night long. You know how cold it was?’ 
We knew;; and in that part of Africa, indeed, 


the temperature of July nights sometimes sinks | 


to freezing point. 

“T soon got so numb and stiff, and my back 
seemed so weak,”’ Seely went on, “‘that I expected 
every minute to tumble down into the lion’s 
jaws. I guess he, too, expected that very thing to 
happen, for he licked his chops now and then, 
and yawned hungrily. I got so used to the dark 
that I could see him do it. 

“Other lions, beside hyenas and jackals, came 
prowling around several times, but the big fellow 
always drove them away—he thought I’d make 
only a good, square meal for himself, I reckon! 

“T heard you men shooting in the forepart of 
the night, and could see the reflection of your fire 
quite plainly, but you couldn’t hear me yell; and 
of course, you soon concluded that I had been 
wiped out. 

“My sufferings, mental and physical, were so 
great that half-a-dozen times I was tempted to 
let goand end them all. Then I’d get to thinking 
of the old Carolina shore, take a fresh grip, and 
hang on like grim death. Beside, I wanted to 
make up with Sam before I died; for all my 
provoking ways came right back on me, and I 
knew I’d been in the wrong all the time. 


“T thought when daylight came the lion would | of the sun. 
He | thoughts, seeing nothing till a flash of yellow | 


go away, sure; but he didn’t—not much! 
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The two friends afterward went through many 
thrilling adventures together, but these cannot be 
told in this story. W. THomson. 
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FOX -WAYS. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


The most cunning inhabitant of the 


forest. —— Reynard’s coolness and re- 
source. — Planning a hunt.— How a 
fox family amuses itself.—— Stalking a 
crow. 


Did you ever meet a fox face to face, surprising 





| him as much as yourself? If so, you may have 
been deeply impressed 
with a sense of his quiet 
dignity. 

Perhaps it was late on 
a November afternoon ; 
you were swinging rap- 
idjy over the upland 
pastures, or loitering 
along the winding old 
road through the woods, 
while the oak leaves 
blushed warm and brown 
at the lingering touches 
You were busy with your own 





was waiting for his breakfast, and seemed to be | came before your eyes, and a fox stood in the 

in first-rate spirits. 
“From where I was roosting—thirty feet high, | beautiful brush swept aside in a graceful curve, 

maybe—I saw the top edge of the sun rising | the bright yellow eyes looking straight into 

above the jungle before it was real light on the | yours—nay, looking through 

ground below, and just after that I heard some- | them to read the intent behind 

thing crashing through the bushes, a little way | their expression. 


south. I thought it was another buffalo, or perhaps | 


a rhinoceros, but in a quarter of a minute more I | quick eagerness were in your 
saw Sam and his mare pushing along, straight | face; but the dignified, beav- 


for me! 


“The lion heard and saw, too; but instead of himself together with quick 
running away, what did he do but drop on his self-possession, and 
belly and sneak, silent as a shadow, behind a his head slightly, seemed to 
blackthorn-bush and lie there, ready to pounce | say: 


on the mare. 

“Seeing the boy’s danger, I yelled, ‘Look out, 
Sam! 
that thick bush, straight ahead.’ Sam glanced 
up at me, looking mightily surprised and pleased, 
but he didn’t say a word. 

“Then I saw a piece of clear grit that I’ll defy 
the oldest hunter in Africa to beat. Sam stopped 


dead still till he’d located the lion, when he got your chickens last week, but 


off his mare and tied her to a tree. 
“Then, cool and steady as could be, he walked 


up within twenty feet of the bush, and while the as gentlemen; and as you are 


brute was getting his hind legs well under him, 


ready for a spring, he planted a bullet, plumb | path.” 


centre, between the old rascal’s eyes, and killed | 


him so quick that he straightened out as if a red- he trotted slowly past you, 
| without the slightest hurry 
“That set me right up, and I shouted, “The or uneasiness, with eyes cast 


hot thunderbolt had struck him! 


Union forever, Sam, and more glory to the flag 
that breeds fellows like you!’ 

“At that Sam laughed and yelled and danced | 
around like a crazy Indian. | 

** ‘Joel,’ says he, and he never called me by | 
my front name before, ‘that’s the first wild lion I 
ever saw, and I wouldn’t have killed him only 
for you. I guess you’re pretty good United 
States, after all. You’ve just been teasing me 
all the time, and I was green enough to get 
mad.’ 

“*That’s about the size of it, Sam,’ says I, 
‘and I’m sorry for it now. You’ve gained a 
double victory, for you’ve conquered me and the 
lion, too.’ 

“ ‘Come right down, Joel. I’ve got some grub 
and a can of water,’ says the youngster. 

“*Be hanged if I can stir, Sam,’ I said, for I 
felt as if I’d grown fast to the crotch. 

“Then what does that boy do but take the 
lariat from his saddle and climb up after me! 


| 


He tied one end under my arms, took a turn of | 


the slack around a limb, and lowered me to the 
ground like a bag of corn or a cotton-bale. 

“At first I couldn’t even sit up, but tumbled 
down all in a heap; so Sam made a fire, boiled 
some coffee in his tin cup, broke hardtack into it, 
and fed me likeababy. That brought me to life 
again, and I fell fast asleep by the fire. 

‘“‘When I woke up, after about three hours, I 
believe, Sam had the lion skinned and the pelt 
spread over his saddle. He’d found my rifle, too. 
It was lying in a cactus-patch fifteen yards away, 
and for a wonder wasn’t broken. 

““‘We were ready to start then, but I couldn’t 
walk a step. My arms were all right, but there 
was no power in my legs. That didn’t hinder 
Sam a minute, though. He’s as strong as a 
four-year-old colt. 

“He picked me up, seated me on the mare, 
steered by compass for where he thought the 
train ought to be by that time, and here I am— 
his friend to my dying day. I tell you, boys, it’s 
something to be proud of to have a fellow like 
that for a countryman, God bless him !’’ 

On reaching camp, where we were joyfully 
welcomed, the doctor found that Seely’s back 
had been severely wrenched when the buffalo 
tossed him, and had become stiff from subsequent 
exposure and his all-night cramped position ; but 
he was all right again in two weeks, and, I am 
sure, would thenceforth have risked his life a 
hundred times over, if necessary, in defence of 
Sam, who developed into a skilful hunter during 
the four months’ expedition. 


I frequently take this road in 
There’s a big lion laying for you behind attending to some matters 


| as if he were wrapped in his 


narrow path before you, one foot uplifted, the 


Surprise, curiosity and a 


tiful creature before you drew 


lifting 
‘**You appear surprised ; but 


over in the next parish. To 
be sure, we are socially in- 
compatible; we may even 
regard each other as enemies, 
unfortunately. I did take 


yesterday your dogs hunted 
me. At least we may meet 


the older, I give you the 
Dropping his head again, 


, nN 
down and brows wrinkled, ‘ 5) 
woelynd 
own thoughts, and had al- e 
ready forgotten your ex- Vi 
istence. You watched him os 


curiously as he entered the 
path again and disappeared 
| over the hill; and somehow 
| you had a queer feeling, as if 
you had been outdone in 
courtesy, or had passed a 
| gentleman without sufficient- 
ly recognizing him. 

| Ah, but you didn’t watch 
| sharply enough! You didn’t 
| see, as he circled past, the 


are still there for the winter. I'll have that whole 
family before spring if I’m hungry and can’t find 
anything else. They come out sunny days, and 
| I know just where to watch.” 

So off he goes on his well-planned hunt, and if 
you follow his tracks to-morrow morning in the 
snow, you will see that he has gone from one 
spot directly to another. You will find where he 
lay behind a tuft of tall, dead grass and watched 
for the rabbit; find where he caught the mice in 
the meadow ; find his tracks about the chicken- 
coop and the orchard and the stone wall. 

If you stand on one of his runways while the 
dogs are “‘driving’’ him, he comes trotting along 
in the same thoughtful, self-possessed way. He 
played a trick or two down between the ponds, 
and now, while the dogs are puzzling it out, he 
has plenty of time to plan others on his way to 
the big hill, with its brook and old walls and rail- 
fences and twenty other devices to help out his 
active brain. Before he gets there he will know 
just exactly what to do. 
| Now if you show yourself suddenly in the 

path with your gun, you will see no rash assump- 

| tion of superiority, unless he is a young fox, who 
has not learned what it means to be met on a 
runway while the dogs are “‘driving.” At your 
| slightest movement by the roadside there is a 
| flash of yellow fur, and he is gone into the 
| thickest bit of underbrush at hand. 

You need not follow, for he knows the old 
roads and foot-paths better than you, and can 
| reach his big hill by any one of a dozen routes 
| where you would never dream of looking. 
| One of the most fascinating bits of animal 
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One shrewd thing frequently noticed in the 
conduct of an old fox with young is that she 
rarely troubles the poultry of farms nearest her 
den. She will forage for miles in her search for 
food ; will harass the chickens of distant farms 
till scarcely one is left from those that wandered 
into the woods or slept in the open yard; yet she 
will pass by and through nearer farms, and never 
turn aside to hunt except for mice. 

Last summer I found a den within three hun- 
dred yards of an old farmhouse, and the farmer 
told me that he had never missed a fow] from his 
large flocks. Three miles away was another 
farmer, who frequently sat up nights to shoot a 
fox that had taken nearly thirty of his young 
chickens. One morning, after losing two, he 
borrowed a hound from a hunter, and the dog 
ran the trail straight to the den I had discovered. 

Curiously enough, the young foxes, for whose 
peaceful bringing up the mother so cunningly 
provides, do not seem to learn her caution. When 
they are able to hunt for themselves, they begin 
by lying in ambush about the nearest farm for 
stray chickens. Then parental authority is gone, 
and the mother immediately deserts the den. 

She seems to know that before many days 
some young fox will be caught stealing, and 
chased by dogs. The foolish youngster will 
generally take to earth, instead of trusting to his 
legs, and so the long-concealed den is discovered 
and dug open. 

When an old fox, foraging for her young, 
discovers a flock of hens straying near the woods, 


| she approaches them as stealthily as a cat, and 


crouches flat in the grass till they come near 
enough for a rush. 


Then she hurls herself 
suddenly among them, in 


the confusion seizes one by 
the neck, throws it with a 
quick twist across her shoul- 
ders, and is gone before the 
stupid hens find out what it 
is all about. 

But if the old fox finds a 
mother hen or turkey stray- 
ing about with a flock of 
chickens, then her tactics are 
very different. Creeping up 
like a cat, she watches her 
opportunity to seize a chick 
out of sight of the mother 
bird, grips it by the neck to 
prevent any outery, and 
withdraws, silent as a 
shadow. 

Hiding the chick at a dis- 
tance, the old fox comes 
back, captures another in 
the same way, and s0 on, 
till sometimes half the flock 
are gone before they are 
missed, or one makes an out- 
cry. 

A hen or a turkey knows 
a fox well, and flees out of 
the woods with the chickens 
at the first suspicion of his 
presence. 

I have sometimes seen an 
old fox with what looked like 
at least a dozen field-mice 
carried in her mouth by the 
tails which were crossed corn- 
cob way while the bodies 
hung down. 

The stealthiness with which 
a fox stalks his game is one 
of the most remarkable things 
about him. Stupid chickens 


| cunning side gleam of his yellow eyes that under- | study is to find a fox den, and go there some | are not the only birds captured. Once I read in 
| stood your every movement. You didn’t run to} bright afternoon in early June to watch under | the snow the same plain story of his hunt after 


| the top of the hill and see that swift burst of speed 
| the instant he was out of your sight. You didn’t 
see the capers, the high jumps, the quick turns 
and plays, and then the straight, nervous gallop 
of exultation that he had outwitted you and 
shown his superiority. 

Reynard, wherever you meet him, impresses 
you as an animal of dignity and calculation; he 
never seems frightened or surprised; never loses 
his self-possession; never does things hurriedly 
on the spur of the moment, as a simple rabbit or 
squirrel might do. 

As he leaves the warm rock on the sunny slope 
of the old oak woods, on which he has been curled 
asleep all the sunny afternoon, to start on his 
nightly hunt, you meet him. He is trotting 
along with head down and wrinkled brows, 
planning it all out. 

“Let me see,” he is maybe thinking; “‘last 
night I hunted the Draper woods. To-night I’ll 
cross the brook just this side the old bars, and 
take a look into that pasture-corner among the 
junipers—a rabbit plays round there on moon- 
light nights, and I’ll have him presently. Then 
I’ll go down round the big south meadow after 
mice. I haven’t been there for a week, and the 
last time I got six. If I don’t find mice, there’s 
that chicken-coop of old Jenkins; but since I 
took the big rooster he locks it up tight and 
leaves the dog loose. 

*““Anyway, I’ll look round there,” he goes on 
meditating. ‘Sometimes Deacon Jones’s hens 
get to roosting in the next orchard. If I can find 
them up an apple-tree, I’ll bring a couple down 
with a good trick I know. On the way back I’ll 
swing round by the Fales place, and take a sniff 
under the old wall to see if those sleepy skunks 





the bushes or beside a big rock, where you can 
see the den plainly through your field-glass. 
Every afternoon the young foxes come out to 


tion points. How they roll about, and chase 
their tails, and pounce upon the quiet old mother 
with fierce little barks. 

One youngster climbs laboriously up the rock 
behind the den, and sits on his tail, gravely 


importance, as if he owned it all. 
doubt, the philosopher of the family. 
has been lying with little paws outstretched for 
five minutes behind a tuft of grass, sharply 
watching, like a cat at a rat-hole, for one of his 
companions to come by and be pounced upon. 

As the afternoon wears away and long shadows 
come creeping up the hillside, the mother comes 
suddenly back, and the little ones stop their play 
and gather about her. You strain your ears for 
the slightest sound, but hear nothing; yet there 
she is, plainly talking to them, and they are 
listening. She turns her head, and they all 
disappear with a scamper into the den’s mouth. 

A moment she stands listening and looking, 
while at the edge of the dark hole you can just 
get glimpses of pointed black noses and bright 
little eyes; then she trots away, planning her 
hunt as she disappears down by the brook. 
When she has gone the eyes and noses disappear 
also, and you will not see them again unless you 
stay to watch by moonlight till the mother fox 
comes back again, with a fringe of field-mice 
hanging from her lips, or a young turkey thrown 
across her shoulders. 








| a crow that he had caught. 


The tracks showed that quite a flock of crows 
had been walking about an old field bordered by 


play in the sunshine like so many kittens. Bright | thickets of low pines and birches. From the 
little bundles of yellow fur they are, with faces | rock where he had been sleeping away the after- 
that change only from interrogation to exclama-| noon the fox saw them, and crept down. 
| cautious he was about it! 


How 


Following the tracks, one could fairly see him 
stealing along from stone to bush, from bush to 


| tuft of grass, so low that his body pushed a deep 
| trail in the soft snow, till he reached the cover of 
surveying the world with a comical little air of | a low pine, and crouched down with all four feet 
He is, no| solid under him. 

Another | 
| hiding-place. 


Then a crow came by within ten feet of his 
When its head was turned away 
an instant, the fox launched himself—just two 
springs, and he had his victim! Then he carried 
him into the densest thicket of scrub pines he 
could find, and ate him there, doubtless to avoid 
the attacks of the other crows that followed after 
him. 

A strong enmity exists between the crows and 
foxes. Whenever the crows find a fox they chase 
him with loud cawings till he escapes into the 
thickets, and one may frequently trace the exact 
course of a fox the dogs are driving by the crows 
damoring over him. The story I read in the 
snow may help to explain one side of the feud. 

From the same white page I have read about 
many more of reynard’s doings. One of the 
most fascinating bits of a winter walk isto follow 
his wanderings for an hour through the soft snow. 
There is always something new, either in the 
track or in the woods through which the trail 
leads; and thus one sees much of a fox’s life and 
ways that he can never learn otherwise. 

WILLIAM J. Lona. 
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Speaker Reed’s Article. 


Je VERY reader of the COMPANION will be 
interested in the article by the Speaker | 

of the House of Representatives in this 
issue. The reputation of MR. REED as a 
master in the art of “putting things,’’ as well as 
in “putting the question,’’ is fully maintained in 
this article. 


Next Week 


Qer READERS will have the first of two 
~9 articles on “HUMOR IN THE HOUSE 
6~ OF COMMONS,” by Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy,— one of the most experienced parliamen- 
tary journalists in England, and the gentleman 
who, as “Toby, M. P.,’’ writes the “‘Essence 
of Parliament” for Punch. 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


With Mr. Reed as Speaker of the national 
House of Representatives, and Mr. Frye as the 
prospective occupant of the chair of the Senate, 
as President pro tempore, Maine has a fair 
claim to the title, the Mother of Presiding Officers. 

On board ship, every man is supposed to be 
able to take his turn at the wheel. In Congress 
few men are able to take their turn at the gavei. 
Some members could not keep the House in 
order, were they to use all of Speaker Reed’s 
gavels at once. Unfamiliarity with the rules is 
the chief cause of this inefficiency. An evening 
school attended by Congressmen for the study of 
the rules, with illustrations of their workings, 
would be profitable, and likewise picturesque. 

This country is so tolerant in the admission of 
all sorts of people! What a list could be made of 
unpleasant persons who have crossed the ocean 
to arouse the American public to the evil of 
things as they are! The latest and perhaps the 
silliest is the German ‘Jew-baiter,” Herr 
Ahlwardt. It would be absurd to take him 
seriously. The question is not worth arguing. 
Any one has a right to dislike Jews, if he will; 
and a Jew may dislike ‘“Gentiles.”” But life is 
too short to waste in hate. 

A dead Indian is not necessarily a good 
Indian, as some persons have intimated, but a 
drunken Indian is a bad one, at least while he is 
made irresponsible by liquor. A war-party of 
one may be formidable and destructive, as army 
men and borderers can testify. It is the shame 
of our nation to-day, not so much that red men 
drink, as that white men should sell them liquor. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has drafted 
a bill prohibiting such sales to Indians. Sucha 
measure ought to be enacted and enforced. 

A very prominent clergyman in New York 
City lately declared publicly that he was 
“absolutely against closing the saloons until you 
can give the workingman something better.” If 
one did not know what a “‘saloon’’ is, one might 
suppose that workingmen are the people who 
wish for it, and that the speaker was making 
himself a champion of the toiler. But aside from 
that, it is true, as the New York Sun points 
out, that when you substitute ‘‘something better,” 
it must be something which the users of the 
saloon regard as better. So, apparently, it must 
be another place where liquors are sold. There 
does not seem to be much reform in that. 

How commerce grows is indicated by the facts 
lately published regarding the construction of 
new steamships for the trade between America 
and Europe. A round dozen of mammoth ships 
have been ordered for two German lines. They 
are mostly for freight, but will carry passengers 
also. One of the steamships will be the largest 
freighter afloat. The increase of capacity is 
called for by the wonderful expansion of trade. 
If we stop to think about it, what would happen 
to England or to some of the continental nations 
if steamers were suddenly to stop sailing to and 
from American ports? England, of course, 
would soon be on the verge of starvation. Other 
countries would not fare so badly as that; but 
the cessation of commerce would be a great 
calamity to them. 

It is reported that Speaker Reed’s reply to the 
inquiry as to what he regarded as the most 
important problem before the public, was: ‘“How 
to dodge a bicycle.” It was a witty evasion of 
an idle question, and something more. For it is 
really true that the problem stated is important 
and puzzling. 

Of course the bicycle “thas come to stay,” but 
it is in the way of every one except the rider. 
Our roads were not constructed for it, and are 
not adapted to joint use by teams and ‘“‘wheels.”’ 
Where bicycles are numerous they annoy drivers 
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and set apart the two sides of the way for the | 
exclusive use of wheelmen. As matters stand, 
the roads are not safe for drivers, for people on | 
foot or for wheelmen. Bicyclers are entitled to | 
consideration, and they do not “‘want the earth.” 
A procession of Union and Confederate 

veterans will march through the streets of New 

York on the coming Fourth of July. There will 

be shoutings and tears to greet them. The) 
spectacle will be regarded as a mighty and | 
moving witnessing to peace and reconciliation. 

But every business day in that city furnishes | 
quite as strong testimony to harmony between 
men once in deadly strife with each other. Each 
morning Confederate veterans go through those 
streets to their daily work. Some of them take 
their places on the bench or at the bar. Others 
are in the chief seats of literature or are members 
of prominent business houses. All of them seem 
to have prospered. These successes have been | 
cordially welcomed by the rest of the community. 
This, indeed, promises complete reconciliation 
and peace. 


* 
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THE DIVINE LOVE. 


Just to know it as thine own, 
That no power can take away, 
Is it not enough alone 
For the gladness of the day? 


Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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National Indolence. 


We Americans are said by other nations to be 
the victims of an inertia which we falsely call 
tolerance. We “hate to make a fuss,’ and the 
consequence is that we endure unspeakable 
nuisances. If we live in the country, we wink 
at the abuse of animals, sometimes of children, 
because the offender is a neighbor, and we ‘‘don’t 
like to interfere.” 

If we belong to the city, we allow our street- 
ears to be crowded, and patiently stand inside 
hanging by a strap and crowded like flies in a 
bottle, rather than remonstrate until the car 
companies shall be willing to give us a better | 
system. 

“When a car is full, why shouldn’t we be told 
so, as we are in Paris, and refused the doubtful 
privilege of getting on?” asked an indignant 
bystander one day, as she saw car after car go 
past crowded with suffering humanity. 

“That’s all very well for Europe,” said an 
ultrapatriotic American, “but it’s a different | 
case here. The American people wouldn’t stand | 
it.” 

“Wouldn’t stand” the advent of order and 
comfort, forsooth! So much the worse for them. 

We take newspapers which are inartistically 
printed, and sometimes so ill-selected as to 
matter that they are neither wholesome nor 
desirable reading, and we do not remonstrate. 
Is it becanse we are so broad and generous- 
minded, or because we are so lazy ? 

There are men who are constitutionally dis- 
posed to carp at everything. But there are 
others who protest against abuses for the good of 
the community. They do not like to fight, but 
they know that “resistance to” public ill-doing 
“is obedience to God,” and act accordingly. 

Shall we leave them to battle single-handed, or 
shall we stand by their side and strike at errors | 
wherever they appear ? 


2 
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The Red Cross. 


It would be a glad New Year for civilized 
nations if, in the opening months of 1896, follow- 
ing fast upon the bands of ravagers who have 
been devastating Armenia with a scourge worse 
than that of war, there could go some of those 
messengers of love and pity such as have now 
become familiar enough on modern battle-fields— 
agents bearing no credentials save the symbol of 
the Christian religion. 

The Red Cross Society, which is now offering 
itself for this kind of service in Turkey, has a 
past that gives much promise of succe7s in such 
a venture. It came into existence, readers may 
remember, partly as a result of the terrible 
sufferings undergone by wounded soldiers on the 
field of Solferino, after the historic battle bearing 
that name in 1859. 

A humane spectator of those horrors—a Swiss 
gentleman named Henri Dunant—was moved by 
what he saw to conceive the idea of inducing the 
nations of the earth to regard and protect as 
neutral all sick and disabled combatants, as well 
as such persons as might engage in the work of 
giving them succor. 

From this idea was born the Red Cross Society. 
At a conference in Geneva in 1864 the represen- 
tatives of twelve governments signed articles 
providing for ‘‘the amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded in arms in the field.” The 
number of contracting nations has now reached 
forty. 

The arrangements thus made have continued | 
to the present without material alteration. Yet | 
the seope of the society’s operations has been | 
enlarged. At first confined to land engagements, 
they have been extended to naval warfare. | 

By a further enlargement of Red Cross activi- 
ties,—due to the happy thought of Miss Clara | 
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work. Thus the flood at Johnstown, the great 
famine in Russia, the devastating cyclone and 
tidal wave on the South Carolina Sea Islands, 
were all made occasions of effort to help the 
needy and mitigate human suffering. 

The work of the Red Cross is carried on in 
each country by national committees or associa- 
tions, at the head of which is some prominent 
philanthropist, occasionally the sovereign himself. 

The general committee, through which all 
international communication is carried on, has 
its headquarters at Geneva. An international 
bulletin is issued; journals and leaflets are also 


published by the various national societies, many | 


of which have been permanently endowed with 
large sums of money. 

The agents of the Red Cross are expectefl in 
war time to codperate with and become auxiliaries 
and aids to the medical and surgical departments 
of the armies. They enter the field displaying 
their national flag, together with a flag bearing a 
red cross on a white ground, and an arm badge. 
The members of the Turkish society, in place of 
a red cross, show a red crescent, while in Japan 
the flag has upon it four red rectangles. 

It is not known at the time of writing whether 
Miss Clara Barton, who goes forth on her errand 
of mercy at the age of sixty-five, will be permitted 
to enter the ravaged territory; yet if the sultan 
will- permit the distribution of the money and 
other resources that are to be entrusted to her 
by philanthropic Americans, something will have 
been done to carry relief to as great a need as 
ever moved the heart of the Christian nations. 


* 
* 





MISPLACED LEARNING. 


Learning itself, received into a mind 

By nature weak or viciously inclined, 

Serves but to lead Larger 4 ers astray 

Where children would with ease discern the way. 
Selected. 
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The Venezuela Question. 


On the 17th of December the President sent to 
Congress a special message on the subject of the 
dispute with Great Britain respecting the bound- 
ary of Venezuela. The message created a great 
sensation, for every one who read it recognized 
the fact that unless one party or the other re- 
treated from its position, war between the two 
eountries might ensue. 

It is of course impossible within the brief space 
at our command to give a full account of what 
has taken place, and of the precise matters at 
issue; but we can indicate in a broad way the 
origin and present condition of the controversy. 

Great Britain acquired what is known as 
British Guiana from Holland, in 1814. The 
Republic of New Granada won its independence 
from Spain in 1819. It then covered the territory 
now comprising the three republics of Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. In 1830 there was a 
civil war and the republic split into three parts. 

The boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana has been in dispute ever since the revolt 
against Spain took place. Negotiations between 
the two parties directly interested never came to 
anything. In 1841 Great Britain sent an engineer, 
Sir Robert Schomburgk, to fix the boundary 
line. The work was not done under agreement 
with Venezuela, and that country then and 
always refused to accept the ‘““Schomburgk line.” 

Nevertheless Great Britain, by superior 
strength, has occupied all the territory claimed 
under the Schomburgk survey. Of late years 
the British colonists have been overrunning the 
line established by England itself. Angry dis- 
cussion of the alleged trespass has followed. 

It is at this point that the government of the 
United States intervenes with a request to 
Great Britain to submit the whole matter of the 
boundary to arbitration. Great Britain refuses. 
She will agree to submit to the judgment of a 
disinterested tribunal her rights beyond the 
Schomburgk line, but rejects the suggestion that 
the territory occupied by her for eighty years, 
although her right to it was all that time dis- 
puted by her neighbor, is properly a matter for 
discussion. 

The United States took up the cause of Vene- 
zaela, under the ‘‘Monroe doctrine.”” The origin 
and meaning of that doctrine have been often 
explained. In the broadest application of. it the 
government of this country is opposed to the 
acquisition of any more territory on the Ameri- 
can continents by any European or monarchial 
power. 

It is true the strip of land now in dispute is of 
small area and thinly populated; moreover the 
United States has no direct interest, one way or 
the other, as to who shall possess this territory. 
But if we are to stand by the Monroe doctrine, it 
would not be wise to wait until the European 
powers begin to divide South America between 
them, as they have already divided <A frica. 

Great Britain’s position is a denial that the 
Monroe doctrine is applicable to the case; a 
contention that the doctrine cannot be made by 
one government alone a part of international law 
and imposed upon another government; and an 
assertion that a part of the territory which we 
ask shall be arbitrated upon is as unquestionably 
British as is London itself. 

Our side of the case was presented to Great 
Britain in July last, in a long despatch written 


and threaten the lives of people on foot. What Barton, the president of the American society,— | by the Secretary of State, Mr. Olney. The reply 
is to be done about it? Perhaps if will be the agents of the organization now regard every | of Lord Salisbury was sent in November, but 
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Congress with the message already mentioned. 
The President’s position is that the Monroe 
doctrine is applicable; that if Great Britain will 
not arbitrate the question as a whole the United 
States must ascertain for itself what is the true 
line between Guiana and Venezuela, and must 
stand by Venezuela in resisting encroachment 
upon her rights. 

The message announcing this policy caused 
great excitement in political circles. It seemed, at 
the moment of its announcement, to be approved 
by a majority of men of all parties. Whether, 
after further and more thoughtful consideration, 
it will meet with general approval in its present 
claims, time will show. We hope not. However 
much we may wish that the country could carry 
its point, a war between England and the United 
States would prove too serious a matter to be 
entered upon without unquestionéd justification. 
Even the most thoughtful man cannot fully 
realize the terrible calamity it would prove to 
both nations, and to the world. 


ad 





More Witchcraft. 


A gentleman recently, in telling tales of the 
olden time, related his grandmother’s visit to a 
witch, an old lady called Madam Hooper, who 
lived in the outskirts of Newburyport. His grand- 
mother, then a young girl, started with a number 
of her companions to go and call on Ma’am Hooper 
for the purpose of having their fortunes told. 

On the way they had to cross a stone wall, and 
in doing so startled a snake from some safe retreat 
among the crannies, so that it glided hissing across 
their path. Not being timid girls, and all having 
a hearty dislike of crawling things, one of the 
party caught up a stone and threw at the creature, 
which she did not succeed in killing, though she 
bruised it severely about the head. 

A little later they arrived at the witch’s house. 
She came to the door to meet them, clasping her 
head in both hands and groaning piteously, declar- 
ing that she had been seized a few moments before 
with a sudden and frightful pain in her head—at 
about the time, of course, that the girls had met 
the snake. Every girl of the party—so far will a 
little coincidence go when witchcraft is in ques- 
tion—at once believed, and narrated thereafter 
whenever they told the story, that it was Ma’am 
Hooper herself, in the form most readily assumed 
by witches and familiars of the evil one, whom 
they had encountered and wounded when they 
hurt the snake! 

One of the listeners to this tale was a German 
lady, and she promptly capped it with another of 
more recent date, told in her presence by the hero 
of it, a laborer on her father’s farm. 

The man, a middle-aged German, simple but not 
seemingly stupid, had come to America from a 
position as shepherd on the estate of a nobleman 
in Germany. His ancestors before him had been 
shepherds for the same noble family, and he was 
strongly attached to the estate, and to the good- 
natured lord then controlling it. He expected to 
remain there for the rest of his days, and die and 
be buried there when his time should come. But 
an affair of witchcraft drove him suddenly from 
the place. 

The lord owned somé very valuable horses, 
several of which mysteriously sickened, and some 
died. A veterinary surgeon who was called could 
throw no light on the matter, and at last the shep- 
herd asked leave, which was laughingly granted 
him, to consult the village “‘witchmaster.” 

The witchmaster still survives in remote and 
ignorant villages. Although not himself a wizard, 
he is supposed to be sufficiently acquainted with 
spells and charms to provide other spells or 
charms as antidotes for them. 

The witchmaster in this case declared that the 
horses were bewitched by a certain old woman, 
whom he named, and to cure them ordered the 
shepherd to anoint the sill of the stable at mid- 
night with a liquid which he gave him, and also to 
bore a hole and drop some into it, afterward 
driving in a wooden plug, which he added must be 
driven in lightly, and not hard, lest injury or death 
result to the witch. 

“But,” declared the poor shepherd, “I was so 
angry when I thought of my good master, and 
those sick beasts suffering and dying, that I forgot 
all about that part of my directions, and I ham- 
mered in the plug hard—tight—up to the head, and 
level with the sill; the nextmorning the witch was 
found dead in her bed. I had killed her!” 

So convinced was the deluded man that he had 
caused the old woman’s death, and so filled with 
remorse for his aci, that he could not bear to 
remain near the scene of his tampering with dan- 
gerous spells. He soon left his native country, and 
began life anew in the New World because of 
having driven a wooden plug too tight into the sill 
of a barn-door! 

One can hardly wonder that the small, fantastic 
superstitions concerning pins, coins, numbers and 
the new moon yet influence many an intelligent 
man or woman when the belief in serious witch- 
craft, of life-and-death import, yet survives in out- 
of-the-way corners of civilized countries. 


+ 
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Mysterious Phenomenon. 


An amusing little incident is related of Sir 
Humphry Davy by F. M. F. Skene, who was 
acquainted in her youth with the famous man of 
science. He was, it seems, in the habit of wearing, 
in the seclusion of his home, a comfortable, wide- 
flowing dressing-gown and an old-fashioned peaked 
nightcap. One evening, arrayed in this simple 
costume, he was studying some profound work of 
natural science in his chamber, the heavy book 
resting upon a little table over which he bent 
eagerly to pore over its intricate problems by the 
light of a single candle. 

Suddenly his attention was caught by a curious 
phenomenon. On the ceiling of his room appeared 
a bright cirele of light which did not look like the 
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common circle of reflection from alamp. He gazed | 
at it with increasing interest. It was 
yet persistent, and he was entirely unable to 
account for its presence. 

He extinguished his light, but it still remained, 
and he was fast becoming more and more puzzled, 
and was running over mentally all the strangest 
possibilities of electricity, polarized light, and 
other scientific phenomena when he became aware 
of a new fact. The mysterious light was accom- 
panied by an odor. It was a peculiar odor; not 
sulphurous, but rather like that produced by burn- 
ing woollen material. Presently there was also a 
slight sizzling sound, as of scorching hair. A 
moment later he experienced a sensation of warmth 
—excessive warmth—in the region of his scalp. 
He put his hand to his head, and the mystery was 
explained. 

He was not, he learned with much disgust, on 
the brink of any great scientific discovery. Bend- 
ing over the big tome on the table, the tassel of his 
nightcap had swung into the flame of the candle 
and taken fire, and the dancing circle on the ceil- 
ing was neither more nor less than the reflection 
of the blazing ruin of the head-gear perched upon 
his own unconscious head. 





j 
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LEARNING TO RIDE. 


Andrew Lang, the “merry-andrew” of English 
criticism and delicate fooling, is learning to ride 
the bicycle, and evidently he does not enjoy it. 
He says that his “limbs are at this moment black 
and blue in consequence of kicks received from 
various bykes and falls on red sandstone terraces.” 
He wanted to know what it was like, and he 
knows; that is, he knows what it is like to some 
people. Most riders, boys, men and women, will 
find his strictures untrue, amusing though they 
are. 

“So far as [I have gone,” he says, “and I have 
gone over banks and braes which it was my inten- 
tion to avoid, cycling is the longest, slowest and 
most circuitous route between any two given 
points. As the intoxicated person said, ‘It is not 
the length of the road, it is the breadth of the road | 
that bothers me.’ | 

This reminds one of the schoolboys’ rhyme, | 
“Multiplication is a vexation,” ete. For nine of | | 
every ten men can learn to ride in three days, as | 
nine of every ten boys find arithmetic learnable. 

“The early days of the cyclist,” says Mr. Lang, 
“are spent in getting kicked off the pedals and in 
falling off in postures of a complexity to which art | 
can scarcely do justice. Never have I been so 
suddenly, so variously and so vigorously foreshort- 
ened. Michel Angelo himself could searcely draw 
the violent and perplexed attitudes which the 
beginner adopts.” 

This ruinous course continues, he says, “‘till, in 
some happy hour, you can achieve four turns of 
the machine, and then you awake from bliss ina 
hedge or ditch, among nettles or on a heap of 
stones.” 

Yet amid this career of horror Mr. Lang finds 
himself “unconsciously developing cyclic poetry.” 
So light to the byk ke the fair lady she sprung. 

So light to t ntam” before her he swung. 

eis won, 7 are gone, there is ne’er a tollb: 


“The swift bykes who follow,” said’ Young | 
hinvar. 








Again Lénore’s “‘Death-Ride,” by Biirger, adapts 
itself excellently: 


Whiz! whiz! alon the yy we byke, 
Swish! Cae along t 

Men ny the dead can byke with speed. 
Dost fear to byke with me 
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DRAWING-ROOM BLUNDERS. 


An English paper tells a ridiculous story that 
may be true or may not, of a funny happening in 
the royal drawing-room. When a peeress is pre- 
sented, as it seems, it is customary for the queen 
to greet her with a kiss, while visitors of inferior 
rank are received less graciously. 

Lord Carrington, the lord chamberlain, one day 
in announcing a Mrs. Whatshername, made a dread- 
ful mistake and called her “Lady Whatshername.” 
The next moment he became conscious of his 
blunder, and called out hastily to the queen: 

“Don’t kiss her, ma’am; don’t kiss her. 
not a lady, after alk.” 

But it is not alone in the drawing-rooms of royalty 
that awkward slips occur. The Washington Post 
Says that a very pretty woman went to one of 
the triweekly receptions of President Cleveland, 
during his first term of office. 

When her turn came she grasped the President’s 
hand, but like many other persons in similar posi- 
tions, she could not remember a word of the pretty 
speech she had intended to deliver. In fact she 
was completely flustrated, and looking earnestly 
into the President’s face, she said: 

“How do you do, Grover?” 

The President held her hand and looked into her 
face, which presently became scarlet, as she 
realized what she had said. Then with a smile he 
answered: “I am very well indeed, and very 
happy to have met you.” 

With a courtly bow he released her hand, and 
she passed on. 

“What on earth was the President saying to you, 
and what did you say to him?” inquired a friend 
who was just behind her, but the unhappy lady did 
not tell. 


She’s 
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FUNNY BATTLE. 


M. Paul Dérouléde, a French poet who has 
recently achieved success, was captain of a com- 
pany in the service of the Versailles Government 
of National Defence, in 1871. At one time he had 
to lead his company against a street barricade in 
Paris, raised by Communists. 

Some signs of resistance had been observed 
behind. As Dérouléde marched his men on, a 
woman spr&ng to the top of the barricade, aimed 
a Chassepot rifle at the leader, and fired. 

The soldiers ducked their heads, but no one was | 
hit. They marched on, Dérouléde in advance. 
He smiled, eying calmly the woman, who levelled | 





| sense of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


her gun at him and fired again. Once more no one 
was hit. On went the soldiers steadily, their cap- 
| tain smiling, the woman on the barricade continu- 
ing to charge her piece and to fire each time as 
nearly as she could at Dérouléde. 

Presently, however, the soldiers were on the | 
barricade. The woman threw away her gun and 
stood with folded arms. She was one of the pétro- 
leuses—the furious fighting women of the Commune. 
Dérouléde looked beliind the barricade to see who 
else was defending it. No one was there; the 
woman was alone. 

Then the captain took off his cap, bowed low to 
the woman, and said very politely: “Madame, I 
regret exceedingly that I am unable to congratu- 
late you; but really, in view of your marksman- 
ship, I cannot!” 


GRAY’S “ELEGY” OR “STONE RIVER.” 


During Rosecrans’s campaign in Tennessee, the 
question arose as to whether he would rather be a 
poet or a victor. Mr. J. R. Gilmore relates the 
incident in the Louisville Courier-Journal : 


On the following day I rode out —_ Rosecrans, 
General Garfield, then his chief of staff, several | 
other officers, and a squad of about a ‘hundred 
men, to Grantlands, the birthplace and home of 
Miss Murfree, the well-known author, but then 
occupied by General Sheridan as his headquarters. 

As we entered the forest —— the town, 
Garfield broke out with Lowell’s poem, “I do 
believe in freedom’s cause,” his words bein 
echoed back from the great, spreading trees, an 
set to the music of a hundred horses’ heels. He 
oo scarcely ended when General Rosecrans told 

ow 


all a 


th no one nigh to 5 F-E, 


“What would you give to have written that?” he 
—. as he finished the recitation. 


“All the castles I ever built in the clouds,” I}. 


replied. 
“So would I,” said Rosecrans. “You know what 
Wolfe said before his great victory?” 

“That he would rather have written Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ than take Quebee. Would you have said 
that before Stone River?” 

He hesitated a moment, then answered, 


“No; 
for we need victories more than poems.” 


LOSING SENSE OF COLOR. 


The human eye, though trained to distinguish 
colors, may by want of use forget how to distin- 
guish them. The unique experience of Dr. R. 
Harley, F. R. S., related in the London Spectator, 
establishes the fact that color can be forgotten, as 
well as learned, by human sight. 


Doctor Harley, in order to save the sight of one, 
perhaps of both eyes, when one was mamuree, | 
voluntarily immured himself in a room made totally | 
dark for nine months 

The fortitude which enabled him to to adopt this | 
course, and the ingenuity by which he preserved 
his health and faculties in this, the most mentally 
and physically depressing of all forms of imprison- 
ent are sufficiently remarkable; but 


Harley also kept an accurate record ‘of his impres- | 


sions when he at last looked again upon the light, 
after the supreme moment at which he satisfied 
himself that he was not blind, but could see. 

He found that in the nine months’ darkness his 
eyes had lost all sense of color. The world was 
black, white and gray. They had also lost the 
distance. ‘His brain interpreted the 
picture wrongly. His hand did not touch the object 
meant to be grasped. Practice soon remedied the 
last induced defect of sight. Experiment with 
skeins of various-colored wool, in the presence of 


one who had normal color-vision, restored the first. 


COURTEOUS AND PATRIOTIC. 


Sir Walter Scott speaks repeatedly in his journal 
of the appearance of English youths as superior 
to those of Scotland. He theorized that English 
manners ripened earlier and more thoroughly in a 
sunnier climate. We do not usually think of 
England as a hothouse ; 


ignorant peasant in southern countries is generally 


acknowledged. The New York Times gives this | 


instance of a patriotic and graceful answer: 


An American lady attending some recent con 
vention in Genoa, wore pinned to the lapel of her 
coat a tiny badge, which bore the Italian flag 
While on a water excursion she noticed a vessel | 
which floated the Stars and Stripes. 

A thrill of heimweh shook her voice as she said, 
impulsively, to her boatman, “Did you ever see | 
ones more beautiful than that banner?” 

a courteous bow, he answered, “Never, 
madam, except that which you honor by wearing 
over your heart.” 


BISMARCK AND THE DOCTOR. 


Prince Bismarek is fond of asking questions, but 
does not like to answer them. On one occasion, 
says London Million, the chancellor called in a 
young physician who, indifferent to his patient’s 
rank and prestige, coolly proceeded to put him 
through an exhaustive professional examination. 


Bismarck became impatient and finally declared 
he would not answer another question. 

“Very well,” calmly replied the doctor, “if you 
do not want to be questioned you had better send 
for a veterinary. e is accustomed to treat his 
patients without requiring answers from them to 
any questions.” 

he audacity of the young doctor caused the 
chancellor to remain dumb for a moment; then he 
er imly said, “If you are as skilful as you are 
mpertinent, young man, you must be a great 
physician.” 


THE INTENDED COMPLIMENT. 


In an old-fashioned home of New Orleans there 
was company at dinner, and the ladies were dis- 
cussing the woman question. Says the Picayune: 


ntleman present, after bp ty Lo the pros 

and cons, facetiously remarked t reachers 
were discussing the same probl ban reeen ay in his 
hearing, and they both agreed that rtended 
evil, and “that women were AF A, for most 
of the evil in the world—in fact, that women were 
worse than men.’ 

One of the ladies indignantly retorted: “Indeed 
they are not; women are the salt of the earth.” 

“Dat’s so, honey,” ut in old Aunt Susan from 
me kitchen ; ‘“‘dat’s de Bible truf, for shore. Women 

s de =< ob de earth. Just think ob Lot’s wife.” 

And ev ughed at the sudden and unex- 
| pected 7 ication of the old Bible story. 





octor | 


but there may be truth in | 
the idea, as the grace and ease of even the most | 
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The Woodpecker. 


When, on the southern slopes, 
The drifts grew thin 

And buds, like lovers’ hopes, 
To swell begin, 

This truant comes 

And drums 
The springtime in. 


He marshals out the May 
For June to reign, 

Filling the blithe blue day 
With sharp refrain, 

For lo! he knows 


The rose 
Is queen again. 


And when with golden mists 
Is hazed the sun 

And lovers’ moonlight trysts 
In dales are done, 

He sounds his call 


‘o fall,— 
A ringing one! 
When seres the lone last leaf 
Ly gt. 8 stem, 
And barren days and brief 
Our vision hem, 
ity Then to the year 
yy We hear 
L His requiem. 
y CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





“The Road of the Loving Heart.” 

“Remembering the great love of his highness, 
Tusitala, and his loving care when we were in 
prison and sore distressed, we have prepared him 
an enduring present, this road which we have 
dug forever.” 


In a far-off island, thousands of miles from the 
mainland, and unconnected with the world by 
cable, stands this inscription. It was set up at 
the corner of a new road, cut through a tropical 
jungle, and bears at its head the title of this 
article, signed by the names of ten prominent 
chiefs. This is the story of the road, and why it 
was built: 

Some years ago a Scotchman, broken in health 
and expecting an early death, sought out this 
lonely spot, because here the climate was favor- 
able to the disease from which he suffered. He 
settled here for what remained to him of life. 

He bought an estate of several hundred acres, 
and threw himself earnestly into the life of the 
natives of the island. There was great division 
among the many chiefs, and prolonged warfare. 
Very soon the chiefs found that this alien. from 
a strange land was their best friend. They 
began coming to him for counsel, and invited 
him to their most important conferences. 

Though he did not bear that name, he became 
a missionary to them. He was their hero, and 
they loved and trusted him because he tried to 
lead them aright. They had never had such a 
friend. And so it came about that when the 
wars ceased, the chiefs of both sides called him 
by a name of their own, and made him one of 
their own number, thus conferring upon him the 
highest honor within their power. 

But many of the chiefs were still in prison, 
because of their political views or deeds, and in 
constant danger of being put to death. Their 
sole friend was the Scotchman whom they called 
Tusitala. He visited them, comforted them, 
repeated passages from the history of Christ to 
them, and busied himself incessantly to effect 
their release. 

At length he obtained their freedom, and then, 
glowing with gratitude, in despite of age, decrep- 
itude and loss of strength, they started directly 
for the estate of their benefactor, and there, in 
the terrible heat, they labored for weeks in build- 
ing him a road which they knew he had long 
desired. Love conquered weakness and they did 
not cease their toil until their handiwork, which 
they called “The Road of the Loving Heart,” 


‘ was finished. 


Not long after this the white chief suddenly 
died. At the news the native chiefs flocked from 
all parts of the island to the house, and took 
charge of the body. They kissed his hand as 
they came in, and all night sat in silence about 
him. One of them, a feeble old man, threw 
himself on his knees beside the body of his 
benefactor, and cried out between his sobs: 

“I am only a poor black man, and ignorant. 
Yet I am not afraid to come and take the last 
look of my dead friend’s face. Behold, Tusitala 
is dead. We were in prison and he cared for us. 
The day was no longer than his kindness. Who 
is there so great as Tusitala? Who is there 
more loving-compassionate? What is your love 
to his love?” 

So the chiefs took their friend to the top of a 
steep mountain which he had loved, and there 
buried him. It was a mighty task. 

The civilized world mourns the great author. 
The name of Robert Louis Stevenson is last- 
ingly inwrought into English literature. But the 
Samoans mourn in his loss a brother who outdid 
all others in loving-kindness, and so long as the 
island in the Pacific exists, Tusitala will be grate- 
fully remembered, not because he was so greatly 
gifted, but because he was a good man. 

The phrase, ‘““The road of the Loving Heart,” 
is a gospel in itself. ‘“The day is not longer than 
his kindness” is a new beatitude. Fame dies, 





|and honors perish, but ‘loving-kindness’ is 
| immortal—for it is the essence of the teaching of 
| Him by Whose declarations we know that ‘‘God 
‘is love.”’ 





—— 


Her Own Detective. 


A London lady, moving in the highest circles of 
fashionable society, went one night to a party in a 
great house where there were many hundreds of 
guests. So dense was the pressure of wealth and 
beauty in the crowded drawing-rooms that her 


| dress was torn during the evening. In order to 
| pin the fragments together until she could escape 
| to the dressing-rooms for more deliberate repairs, 


she laid her fan on a small table near the wall; 
and when she turned around to pick it up, it had 
disappeared. 


She was unattended by acquaintances in the 
corner to which she had retired, and was sur- 
rounded by elegantly dressed ladies. Exclaiming 
that she had lost her fan, she looked for it under 
the table and on the floor where she had been 
standing; but although the corner of the crowded 
room was emptied for her benefit, it could not be 
found. 

It was a very costly fan, which had been pre- 
sented to her by a friend after a journey in the far 
East. There was probably not another fan like it 
in London. 

The lady’s husband advertised for the fan, and 
even put the case in the hands of detectives; bu 
all efforts to regain it were unavailing. Nothing 
could be learned about it at the great house where 
the fashionable ball occurred. It was an uncom- 
fortable affair which could not be explained. 

Three years afterward the same lady went in 
evening dress to a London theatre to witness the 
opening rformance of a new =e. Sitting 
directly in front of her was a lad essed in the 
height of the fashion, who in the course of the 
evening suffered from the heat, and fanned herself 
ongeguaeany. 

The jewelled handle of the fan caught the eyes 
of the lady in the stall behind. She bent forward 
and looked closely at the fan which was waving in 
front of her. She had le no mistake. It was 
the fan which she had lost at the ball. 

The precious fan had been discovered. How 
was it to be recovered? Ought she to send for a 
detective, and to have the unknown woman fol- 
lowed to her home? Or would it be wiser to open 
negotiations at once with the possessor of the lost 
or stolen property, and to run the risk of making a 
scene in the theatre? 

These were puzzling questions, which would 
have confused the lady’s mind if she had paused 
to consider them. Without saying a word to her 
husband, who occupied the stall side her, she 
suddenly bent forward, and looking with keen 
intelligence into the stylishly dressed woman’s 
face, said quietly but with a tone of command: 

“T shall have to trouble you to hand me my fan.” 

The woman in front colored deeply, and some- 
thing like a quick look of recognition flashed from 
her face. She did not hesitate an instant. With- 
out a word she handed the fan to the lady. At the 
close of the act she complained of faintness, and 
hastily left the theatre. ’ 

The costly fan had been regained without a 
scene, even if the mystery of its disappearance had 
not been wholly cleared up. The lady followed 
her quick instinct, and acting as her own detective, 
recovered her lost property in the twinkling of an 
eye. 
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Laconic, But Impressive. 


Perhaps the most laconic and impressive of 
temperance lectures—it is as compressed as pem- 
mican—is that described by one who helped to 
utter it. The story is vouched for as true by an 
exchange. 


Not long since in a certain New England city, 
four commercial travellers met for the first time, 
at the hotel table. With that genial bonhomie 
peculiar to the craft, they were soon engaged in 
conversation. Inafew moments one of them said: 

“Gentlemen, suppose we begin, being all strang- 
ers, with the gentleman opposite me, to introduce 
ourselves and our firms’ business.” 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Said number one, “I am Dash, and I represent 
the house of Pain & Co. selling glass bottles.” 

Said number two, “Well, gentlemen, perhaps it 
is no chance that I come next, for I represent 
David & Co.; I am Davis, and I sell the stuff that 
goes into bottles. I sell wines and liquors.” 

There was a moment’s silence as number three 
said, “That, gentlemen, does seem a little strange, 
but perhaps there is a fatality about this. I am 
Jones, of the firm of Justin & Co., dealers in 
undertakers’ goods.” 

Number four now remained silent and suggested 
that it would be well not to pursue the subject 
ee eae that it had been well never to have 
8 


After much urging to complete the chain he said 
“Gentlemen, it is indeed a fatality. I am Dean, o 
nee & Co., and I am taking orders for grave- 
stones.” 
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Elisha, the Young Knight. 


If Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, 
had died before he was sixteen, his biography 
would not have been added to the “Good Boy’s 
Library.” He was passionate, self-willed and 
fearless. At times his father, an eminent lawyer, 
was more puzzled to know how to deal with his 
wilful son than he ever had been in the manage- 
ment of an intricate suit. Yet young Kane was 
not a “bad boy,” neither was he good. He wasa 
little rebel against the “shall not” and the “must 
be” of authority, and he would fight. He worked 
his little fists up to their full strength; but the 
passion that made them aggressive was indigna- 
tion at wrong, and not the malevolence of the 
bully. One day at school his younger brother 
was called up to receive a flogging. 

“Don’t whip him! He’s such a little fellow! 
Whip me!” exclaimed ten-year-old Elisha, rush- 


‘| ing between the master and his brother. 


“Ill whip you, too!” screamed the master, so 
irritated at the boy’s interference as not to see 
that though audacious it was chivalrous. 

He did whip him, though the boy fought until 
flogged into submission. Perhaps the flagellation 
was necessary; but neither Arnold of Rugby nor 
Gun of the “Gunnery” nor Coit of St. Paul’s 
would have whipped that youthful Don Quixote. 

Another day Elisha gave a graphic exhibition of 
his no gf spirit and of his fearlessness when 
arouse A @ mean, cowardly deed. Four or 
five large boys, having perched themselves upon 
a building in his father’s yard, were meanly 
amusing themselves by socting patty-waee from 
blow-guns at the girls below. isha came along 
and called upon the boys to stop. 

They answered by shooting putty-wads in his 


it | not the first “bad bo 
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| own face. Climbing up the rain-spout, he was 
|} among them before they realized the fact, and 
began thrashing the lot, though every neg was 
larger than he. One after another he collared 
dragged to the edge of the roof and threatened 
that he would be pushed over unless he apologized 
to the girls he had insulted. 

“Come down, ’Lisha! ’Lisha, come down!” 
screamed his young brother from the pavement. 

“No, Tom, they aint done apologizing yet!” 
answered Elisha, continuing the work of making 
the boys say they were sorry. 

Twenty years after Elisha, then the Arctic 
explorer, gave another exhibition of his fearless, 
chivalrous spirit. While searching for signs of 
Sir John Franklin and his party, he sent out eight 
or ten men to explore the surrounding region. 
After several days three returned, almost crazed 
with the cold,—fifty degrees below zero,—and 
reported that the other men were dying miles 
away. 

Doctor Kane organized a company of ten, and 
though suffering from an old heart trouble, led 
them to the rescue. Three times he fainted 
during the eighteen hours of marching and suffer- 
ing; but he found the men. 

“We knew you would come! We knew you 
would come, brother!” whispered one of them, 
hardly able to speak. 

WF. y was he sure that Doctor Kane would 
come?” asks Wm. M. Thayer, from whose book, 
entitled “Successful Careers,” we have copied the 
touching story. 

“Because he knew the stuff that Kane was 
made of, and that he would risk his life for any 
one .of them,” is the fitting answer. The y 
Elisha, who cried, “Whip me!” was father of the 
man Kane risking life and enduring suffering 
that he might save comrades from death. He was 
y’’—so-called because mis- 
understood—who has turned out a good man. 
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A Song of Work. 


To each man on the earth is given 
A labor to pursue ; 

And God Himself, Who sits in heaven, 
He has His work to do. 


My egade I dig into the ground, 

8 truly as I can. 

And God, He makes the world go round, 
And shows the way to man. 


He makes the world go round the sun, 
And watches o’er the stars— 

He also sees the shuttle run, 
He guides the train of cars. 


He faithful is and loves His work, 
In star and sun and sod. 

Let man awake, nor dare to shirk 
The fellowship of God. P. H. SAVAGE 
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Jason Wing’s Policy. 


“Say ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but don’t try to say them both 
to one question,” said Captain Ashley to a group 
of boys clustered around him on the wharf. “Don’t 
adopt Jason Wing’s policy.” “What was that?” 
eagerly asked the boys. “Never to make a state- 
ment you could hold to. He was for and against 
every subject that came up. He couldn’t discuss 
the weather without making out that it was fine 
and still unpleasant. His very name seemed to fit 
him, for when you asked him anything he would 
sort of wing and soar all around the point, but 
never light. 


“Now away down in Lubec where he come from, 
folks used to spend whole days trying to draw him 
out. Some of us went off for a three days’ cruise 
with him once, and got becalmed; and we spent 
the whole enduring time — questions to him. 

“For instance, we would ask him where he would 

refer to live, on land or sea, if he had to choose. 

e would say: ‘On the sea; that is, on the sea is 
pay but on land is more varied perhaps; but 

he sea is pleasant enough, but there might be 
times when anybody would prefer land.’ 

“Another would ask him whether he would like 
to be rich or poor; and he would say: ‘Rich—er— 
that is, kinder rich, not very; not so tremendous 

ch; nice to have a plenty; wouldn’t want to be 
so rich I couldn’t take care of it; lots of fun in 
getting along moderate; don’t know but I’d just 
as live be moderate poor; kind of interesting to 
wonder where your next meal was coming Bees; it 
would be more — not to know; better to 
“= on the move after it, you know.’ 

“And so he would maudle on until you couldn’t 
puzzle out which side he was on no more than you 
could tell which way the wind would blow the 
next week. 

“Well, there was a number of us boys determined 
to pin him down to an answer. We caught him on 
the island one day. He was in a little dugout there 
was down there, shooting at wild geese. The place 
was just big enough for one man, and had holes 
around it to put the gun through. 

“We boys got a ig board and put across the 
door, and braced against it. Then we begun to 
ask him questions. I suppose he knew what we 
were up to, for he would talk along good-natured 
as could be, but we couldn’t make him say ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ direct. 

“We spelled each other going home for meals, 
and on the questions, and stayed there until ’lon 
in the evening, and then we all got pretty tired an 
questions came kind of hard. 

“At last one of the boys said, ‘Do you like to be 
shut up?’ ‘No!’ he shouted. The boys gave a 
cheer and pulled away the board. ‘—body will 
ever know,’ he added, walking off. 

“He didn’t tell of it, and we didn’t dare to for 
years, but down in Lubec when oy! one don’t 
ene ea and square, they say he has adopted 
Jason Wing’s policy.” 
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True-Hearted. 


“It makes all the difl’rence in the world what a 
person marries for. I’m so thankful that I didn’t 
make any mistake,” said a small, shabbily-dressed, 
tired-looking woman, who was cane-seating chairs 
at a house where she had asked for work. Her 
tongue was as nimble as her fingers, but her views 
on all topics were so cheery and hopeful, notwith- 
standing her manifest poverty, that her garrulity 
did not become tiresome. Her opinions on mar- 
riage, coming as they did from a woman to whom 
marriage had brought poverty and unceasing labor 
for an invalid husband, were refreshing, and had 
the ring of a true heart. 


“Yes,” she said, “folks that marries for but one 
thing makes a dreadful mistake. I often think to 
myself, ‘What if I had married for anything in the 
world but love, real, genuine, sure-enough love! 
What a fix I'd be in to-day? 

“You see, my husband’s been an invalid for nine 
years. He went into slow consumption four years 
after we were married, and he aint worked six 
weeks, all told, since; and I’ve had all the support 
of him and our three children for nine years, and 
I’ve done it by trailin’ ’round from house to house 
cane-seatin’ chairs; and all the feelin’ I’ve had 
about it has been one of thankfulness that I was 
able and willin’ to do it. 

“S’posin’ I hadn’t married for love? S’posin’ 
I’d married for riches, and they’d taken wings 
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and flew away? S’posin’ I’d married for beauty. 
and sickness and mis’ry had robbed my husban 
of his good looks? Wouldn’t I be in a nice fix? 

“But L didn’t marry for a thing on earth but 
respect and love for a good man, and I aint 
regretted it, and I aint a bit wanere? or discon- 
tented, exceptin’ in the sorrow that comes from 
the certainty that I aint goin’ to have my husband 
with me much longer. 

“He’s failin’ fast now, poor dear! I aint never 
looked on him as a burden. I aint throwed it up 
to him that I’ve had the livin’ to make. I aint 
fretted nor ae nor done any of the things 
I would surely have done if I’d made the dreadful 
mistake of marryin’ for anything but real affection. 

“Folks that marries for anything else has got a 
lot of unhappiness before ’em that I don’t know 
anything about.” 
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Story of a Dog. 


Men who like dogs are naturally given to praising 
them, and perhaps to exaggerating their intelli- 
gence and other good qualities. But a bright dog 
is sometimes very bright indeed, and often displays 
a knowledge which surprises even his master. It 
is impossible to live long with such an animal 
without becoming satisfied that he understands no 
inconsiderable part of what is said in his presence. 
The New York Sun lately printed this story: 


In the flush a of steamboating, before the 
war, the captain of a Mississippi River boat had a 
dog that could distinguish between the passengers 
if once he had heard their names. The matter 
was mentioned one night in the saloon, and a 
passenger sneered at the idea. 

“Bet you five hundred dollars the dog can’t do it 
once in three times,” he said. 

“Done,” rejoined the captain. ‘Write a note to 
our wife and I will write one to mine. Both are 
n the ladies’ cabin. We will give the notes to 

Snip at the same time, and if he fails to deliver 
them properly the money is yours.” 

The passenger wrote mere y his wife’s pet name 
inside a slip of paper, W ich he folded and 
addressed. The captain’s missive ran: 

“DEAR WIFE.—Send me word at once what Snip 
does when he comes into the cabin.” 

He delivered both slips to the dog, saying as he 
handed over the passenger’s note: “Snip, this is 
for Mrs. M., who sat beside me at supper. Give 
it to her, then take this other note to your Miss 
Catherine.” 

Snip ran away. The men sat smoking and chat- 
ting. Very soon a waiter brought a scrap of 
paper to the passenger. His wife had written: 

“What does it mean, your sending me a note by 
this little dog?” 

Shortly after came this from the captain’s wife: 

“Snip came in and ran about sniffing at all of us, 
then jumped in Mrs. M.’s lap, dropped a bit of 
paper there, and came to me with the other one.” 

he passenger offered one thousand dollars for 
Snip, saying luck could not go against him if he 
owned so wise a beast. But the captain would not 
part with Snip, who lived and died a river dog. 
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Forgot Her Name. 


If the reader finds the following story almost 
incredible, it will not be without what seems to be 
an adequate reason, but it is related by the New 
York Tribune, and really, when it comes to the 
freaks of a defective memory, it is perhaps unwise 
to say that anything is impossible. Mrs. S. 
recently had occasion to go down-town to the 
surrogate’s court to attend to some business 
connected with the will of a deceased relative. 


In the course of the proceedings it became 
necessary for her to sign her maiden name to some 
document. The clerk handed her the pen, told her 
where the signature was to be affixed, and stood 
waiting for her to comply. But Mrs. 8S. seemed 
stunned at the request. She stared blankly at the 
young man, and then at the paper, but made no 
motion toward writing, and said not a word. 

“Just sign your maiden name, you know,” 
repeated the clerk, thinking she had in some way 
misunderstood. 

Mrs. 8. knew only too well what he had said, but 
was no more able to execute the task than the 
ae man himself would have been. She has 

en married twice, and it is a long time since she 
has had occasion to use the name to which she 
was born. 

“I—I really don’t remember it,” she gasped, in 
an agony of embarrassment. “I shall have to go 
home and find out,” and she disappeared through 
the door with all the haste at her command. 

In telling the — afterward she said that she 

ed up and down the street in front of the office 
or at least ten minutes, cudgelling her brains in a 
vain effort to recall the lost name, and was Snally 
obliged to go home, as she had proposed, and loo! 
it up in an old book which had belonged to her 
when a girl. 
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Slight Hint. 


“T’se been a lucky man all my days, Mr. John- 
sing, sah,” said Pompey Babson, as he lingered 
for a few moments’ conversation in the little shop 
belonging to the first-named individual. “I sut- 
tinly has, sah. Now jes’ cast yo’ eye ober de 
*easion ob de decease ob Cesar Lawson’s wife. 
Dat war a great ’scape for me, sah.” 


“How’s dat?” inquired Mr. Johnson, turning a 
solemn ebony countenance upon his customer. 
“T unnerstood she died from de effects ob Czesar’s 
extravagant uses ob de broom-handle.” 

“An’ so she did, sah, so she did,” returned Mr. 
Babson. “But she mought ’a’ been my wife, an’ 
dat broom-handle mought ’a’ been mine, if things 
had come diff’ent twen’y years ago, sah. 

“I started out wid de intentions ob axin’ Moll 
Lincoln—dat’s jes’ deceased—or Fanny Celestine 
Willums—dat’s my wife, sah—to accept ob my han’ 
an’ heart, sah. drobe Mr. Flagg’s hoss,— dat I 
war workin’ for at dat time,—an’ when I come to 
de cross-roads, says I, ‘De right takes me to Moll 
an’ de lef’ to Fanny Celestine, an’ de hoss shali 
decide.’ Dem war my berry words, sah.” 

“An’ eo done lef’ sech impo’ tant matters to dat 
triflin’ hoss, Pompey Babson?” asked the aston- 
ished shopkeeper, with some reproof in his tone. 

“Yes, sah, I did so,’ asserted Mr. Babson, as he 
gathered up his armful of small paper parcels. 
“But I’se willin’ to allow, sah,” he added, as he 
turned toward the door, ‘‘I’se willin’ to allow dat I 
mought hab pulled jes’ a little on de nigh rein, sah!” 
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No Alligators. 

An American naval officer, wishing to bathe ina 
Ceylon river, asked a native to show him a place 
where there were no alligators. The native took 
him to a pool close to the estuary. 

». 
The officer enjoyed his dip; while drying himself, 


he asked his guide why there were never any 
ey oe in that pool. 
“Because, sah,” the Cingalese replied, “ they 


plenty ’fraid of shark! ” 
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Olive’s Palace. 


“T declare, it is too bad in the boys to run off 
and leave me on my birthday,’ sighed Olive, 
looking out of the window. 

She saw nothing but a 
great troop of snowflakes 
seudding along as if they 
were in a hurry to make 
room for those behind 
them; everywhere snow, 
snow, snow. Her broth- 
ers were not to be seen. 

“T wonder which way 
they went,’’ she said to 
herself, looking along the 
drifted road, and at the 
two little mounds that 
showed where the gate- 
posts were, for the gate 
and the fence had disap- 


peared. 

She watched so long that 
her eyes were almost blind- 
ed by the swarming flakes, 
and she did not see a fur 
cap, all powdered with 
snow, jump up in a most 
mysterious fashion from a 
monstrous great drift ; then 
another cap bobbed out, 
and another, and another. 

By and by Fred and Ed 
and Maxy and Jacky 
rushed into the house. 

“Come on, Olive!’”’ they 
shouted. ‘‘We have got a 
birthday surprise for you. 
Put on your things and 
we'll take you straight to 
your palace. Only first we 
must blindfold you.”’ 

So when Olive had put 
on her cloak, hood and 
mittens, and grandma’s 








‘Now come and see the sculpture-gallery,”’ 
said Maxy. 

They went into another little cave where there 
was a number of snow figures whose faces had 
been skilfully carved with an old kitchen-knife. 
They were a funny group,—fat and good-natured 
Dutchmen with their pipes in their mouths, very 
stout old ladies with pug-dogs in their laps, and 
many other comical shapes. 

There never was a palace that gave as much 
pleasure as this one in the snow-drift; the chil- 
dren cared for nothing else till a thaw came. 
Then the roof fell in, and buried the poor fat 
lady and her dog in a heap of melting snow. 


| Only the ice vases were left; they stood firm and 
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whole after all the other furniture was spoiled, 
and sparkled in the sunshine that shone through 
the ruined palace. E. H. T. 





| 
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An Indignity. | 
I wear my trousers every day 
When I’m at school, as you can see ; 

I think it’s pretty hard on me 
To have to wear skirts whenI play! 5, yy | 


. | 





Baby brought his globe to show a caller. “And 
where on it do you live?”’ she asked. ‘‘Here,”’ 
answered baby promptly, “in pink America.” | 














NUTS TO CRACK 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
VERBAL ICES. 


I am always glad to help others by offering 
myself to them. 

am reprimanded fre- 
quently for running away 
from danger. 

I am unused to all effort 
and am often found in a 
convent. 

I always succeed in mak 
ing peace between contend- 
ing powers. 

am cunning and delight 
in strategy 

I am sometimes an inlet, 
sometimes an outlet and 
always an aperture. 

I am a position of respon- 
sibility and sometimes an 
apartme nt. 

I am always occupied and 
spend myself freely for oth- 
ers. 

I usually occupy a lofty 
position and am an archi- 
tectural adornment. 

I am as freakish as wind 
and unstable as water. 

I am sometimes an em- 
blem and always the out- 
come of an ingenious mind. 

assist at holy offices. 

Lam anadorniment at holy 











socks on her feet, Maxy 
tied a silk handkerchief 
over her eyes, amid a great 
deal of laughter. Then her 
brothers led her outdoors. 


The snow was falling thick and fast, 
The teacher took me by the hand, 


The children peeped at me and smiled, 





Be good at school and mind Miss 


It was the first of January. 





I felt so very, very small! 


I did not like my school at all. 
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She could not guess 
where she was going. It 


wa | Eleven O' Clock. r 





seemed to her that she was 


PPE SL Bs eS 





walking a long distance, 
for the boys added to the 
mystery by leading her to 
and fro along the paths 
that had been shovelled to 
the barns and the corn- 


The 


The 





(Her name is Rose) her hand in mine, 


Gave me an apple fair and fine. 


little girl beside me slipped 


little boy across the way 








crib, and around the house. 
At last they untied the 
handkerchief. 

Olive looked around and 
saw that she was in a beau- 
tiful little cave of snow. 
The walls and roof and 
floor were like the purest 





white marble, and the cave 
was not dark, like other 
caves, because of the re- 
flection. 

At one end was a huge 
armchair of snow, looking 
very soft and roomy, but 





I read beside the teacher’s knee, 

And wove with strips of paper bright 
A lovely pattern, red and blue, 

And Rosy helped me make it right. 








quite too cold for comfort. 
Along the walls were plac- 
ed all sorts of furniture 
made of snow and ice, and 
at the entrance of the cave 
stood two ice vases, as clear 
as glass, and as tall as 
Olive’s head. They were 
filled with big bunches of 
dried grasses and autumn 
leaves, to give a bit of color 
to her white palace. 

“Now tell me how you 
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We had such fun at recess-time 
Out playing in the soft, new snow, 
And then we spelled and wrote again; 
I could not think ’twas time to go! 
The teacher kissed me — Rosy, too; 
Pil see them both to-morrow, though. 
And all the children waved their hands— 
Oh, school’s the loveliest place I know ! 
























offices. 
2. 


SOME FAMOUS SOLDIERS. 


Sad nail. 

Relax Dane. 
Lowing Lent. 

I won’t gnash. 
Pale noon. 

Oh, sing no creed. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
er ery ah course is 1, 2,3 


At ast we woube not deem 
it sage ; 
And some might think it 


were 1, 2,3 4, 5 youth, 
Or 1, 2, 3'at any 6, 7, 8 in 
truth. 


4. 

BY OTHER NAMES. 
The apostle of “sweetness 
— and light. 

“We ll of E nglish unde- 
filed. 

“The knight without fear 
and without reproach.’ 

Macedonia’s Madman. 

The Madman of the North. 

The year of the three 
Kaisers. 

The Scourge of God. 

Iberia. 

Hibernia. 

The Sick Man of the East. 

The Gate of the Morning. 

The Morning Star of the 
Reformation. 

The Ship of the Desert. 

The Gift of the Nile. 

The Lighthouse of the 
Mediterranean. 


5. 


RIDDLE, 
I’m o. Saseneuse built with 
food that 


Holding many 


=e ‘dainties lusei ious, 


That all the children like 
to eat. 

I am coarse and I am fine, 

And many, many teeth are 
mine. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

Find a mineral salt in a 
false accusation. 

Find a busy insect in a 
vocal composition. 

Find a passageway in a 
heavenly body. 

Find a lyrical poem in 
reserved. 

vind a sweet fruit in an 
imag 

Find one of the gods ina 
wing. 

Find a period of time in 
a mean proportion. 


Te 
CHARADE., 
My first is a vowel, a, e, i, 
0, U, 
Which one shall I tell? I 
wouldn’i, would you? 


My second is always with 
scissors done, 
By editors, barbers, or any 








made it all,” said Olive, 
after she had admired ev- 
erything and thanked her 
brothers again and again. 

“Why, you see, we all turned out and dug | 
the cave yesterday when you were at Aunt | 
Mary’s,”’ said Fred. ‘‘That is the reason that 
you knew nothing about it. And the tables and 
chairs we made out of snow, packed around old 
broomsticks and boards and barrel-hoops to hold 
it in shape.”’ 

“And the big vases,’ said Jacky, “we made 
in the old churn. We filled it with water, and 
hung a big stick of wood in the middle so that it 
would not quite reach the bottom of the churn. 
Then we set it out to freeze; when it was frozen 
we put the churn in hot water to loosen the ice, 
same as mamma does for ice-cream. So it came 


out a great lump of ice, with a hollow in the 
middle where the stick was, you know, and 





Maxy thought of the grasses and leaves.”’ 





Robin’s Lesson. 


“Robin, dear, please run up-stairs and get my 
purse, it lies on the table!’’ 

“O mamma, I am afraid !’’ 

“Why, Robin, is my little boy a coward ?”’ 

‘But, mamma, I cannot help it.’’ 

**Let me tell you about your little birdie, Dixie. 
You remember he took his bath in a little saucer ; 
well, when I bought his bath-cup he was afraid 
to get into it. He would stand on the edge, then 
hop off again. Each day he was a little braver. 

“At last one morning he stood on the edge of 
the cup for a long while. Suddeniy he jumped 
into the water, but out he jumped again almost 
frightened to death. But little birdie did not 
say, ‘I am afraid!’ Oh, no, he hopped down and 











jumped in again. He put his head into the 
water and threw it all over himself, and ever | 
since he has enjoyed his bath with no thought of | 
fear. Now I certainly think if a bird can by 
perseverance overcome fear surely a little boy 
should be able to do so.’’ 

Robin jumped down from mamma’s lap and 
went up-stairs two steps at a time and bringing 
down the purse to mamma, said : 

“T’ll not let Dixie get ahead of me.” 

Lizzizr LEONARD MARTIN. 





on 


“DEAR, dear,” sighed a small girl, “just a| 
little while ago we had four pairs of scissors and 
now there’s only one pair alive!”’ 


such one. 


My third proceeds from the 
clock on the shelf, 
AS tiny a noise as if made 
by an elf. 
My whole is the ring, tna 


agine d, it’s true, 
The earth goes around. 


know it, do you? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Agate, gate. Narrow, arrow. Using, 


1. Ja 
Risk Ramble, amble.’ Yeast, east.— 


sing. Aisie, “isle. 
January. 

2. Chinese, New Year’s celebration, three days, 
greetings, peper prayers, temples, fireworks, gongs 
beaten, hubbub. 

3. EscalloP, MaraudeR, AlvaradO, Narcotic, 
CardinaL, InsigniA, ParadigM, AlhambrA, 'Teg- 
umenT, IrrawadI, OratoriO, NegatioN.—Emanci- 


| pation Proclamation, January 1, 1863. 


4. “Winter comes to rule the varied year.” 
5. The New Year. 
6. Coasting. 
7. The wave is breaking on the shore, 
The echo fading from the chime, 
Again the shadow moveth o’er 
he dial-plate of time. —Whittier. 
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THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION IN CON- 
GREss. — Both houses of Congress made a 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [Adv. 








STAMPS! 100 all dif. Barbados, etc. Only 10¢. Ag’is w’t’d at 50%, 
com. List free. L. DOVER & CO., 1469 Hodiamont, St. Louis, Mo, 


Rheumatism and Asthma. }*i4!{"¢e. 
Address Dr. L. W. CLARK, RUSHVILLE, ILLINOIs. 





Enclose 








prompt response to the President’s recommen- 
dations regarding the boundary question in | 
Venezela. The Hitt bill, which the House | 
adopted without debate and the Senate concurred | 
in without amendment, appropriates one hundred | 
thousand dollars for the expenses of a commission | 
to be appointed by the President, to investigate | 
the boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. 





Tue House CoMMITTEES.—Speaker Reed’s | 
appointments of House committees are of a/| 
kind to promote effective work. Mr. Dingley of 
Maine, chairman of the committee on ways and 
means, is well equipped for the position by study 
and long experience. Mr. Walker of Massa- | 
chusetts, who is at the head of the committee on 
banking and currency; Mr. Boutelle of Maine, | 
chairman of the committee on naval affairs; and | 
Mr. Henderson of Iowa, who heads the com- | 
mittee on the judiciary, have each special qualifi- 
cations for their work. Mr. Cannon of Illinois 
heads the committee on appropriations; and the 
committee on foreign affairs, which promises to 
be of more than usual consequence, has as 
chairman Mr. Hitt of Illinois. The highly 
important committee on rules, which has practical 
direction of the business of the House, is com- 
posed of the Speaker, Mr. Henderson of lowa, 
Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania, Ex-Speaker Crisp 
of Georgia and Mr. MeMillin of Tennessee. 

A FAMILIAR FiGuRE GONE.—The death of 
Captain Isaac Bassett, the assistant doorkeeper 
of the United States Senate, removes one of the 
most familiar figures of the Capitol. His record 
of sixty-four years in the service of the Senate 
shows that, in spite of the spoils idea, fidelity 
counts for something in the security of tenure. 
Captain Bassett owed his original appointment 
as page to Daniel Webster; and during the 
lifetime of two generations he knew most of the 
men who were prominent in public affairs. He 
was the first to turn back the hands of the 
Senate clock, in order to lengthen the legislative 
day. That was in 1844; since then this fiction 
has often been resorted to when the hour of final 
adjournment was near and important business 
was unfinished. 

AN IMPORTANT WILL CASE.—The Fayer- 
weather will case, in which a number of colleges 
are interested, has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of New York. The estate was that of 
Daniel B. Fayerweather, a New York leather 
merchant. In one clause of his will he be 
queathed two million dollars among twenty 
colleges ; and in another clause directed that the 
entire residue of his estate be divided equally 
among the same institutions. By a codicil, 
however, the residue was left absolutely to 
trustees, who executed a deed of gift to certain 
institutions of their own selection. The court 
sets aside this deed of gift, and directs that the 
distribution be made according to the terms of 
the will. Three million dollars are involved, 
and Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, 
Wesleyan, Yale and the other colleges to which 
specific bequests were made would each receive 
under this decision one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars additional. But the case will be 
carried to the Court of Appeals, which, in New 
York, is superior to the Supreme Court. 

MAILS ON STREET-CARS.—Labor organiza- 
tions have objected to the carrying of mails on 
street-cars in cities, fearing that in case of a 
strike the federal authorities would intervene to 
prevent interference with transportation of the 
mails, just as they did in the strike of the 
American Railway Union at Chicago in 1894. 
A strike of the men employed by the Union 
Traction Company of Philadelphia, late in 
December, furnished the first example of such 
intervention. The riotous demonstrations of the 
strikers and their sympathizers having prevented 
the running of cars, the federal government 
placed five deputies on each mail-car. The 
tracks being thus kept open, it was impracticable 
for the strikers to prevent the running of 
passenger-cars. 

ReceNT DEATHS.—Among persons of note 
who have recently died are George Augustus 
Sala, an English journalist and novelist ; Edward 
McPherson, who was for several terms a member 
of the national House of Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, and afterward clerk of that body 
and the compiler of McPherson’s ‘‘Handbook of 
Politics ;” the Rev. Josiah Tyler, for forty years 
a missionary of the American Board among 
the Zulus; and Sergius Stepniak, the Russian 
reformer and author, who by his lectures in 
England and America, his writings on ‘“‘Under- 
ground Russia,” and his newspaper which served 
as an organ for Russian revolutionists, did more 
than any one else to awaken sympathy for the 
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The American Beauties 


For 1896 


Win love at first sight and hold it. 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. 


It’s sure to be if you ride a 
Windsor, $85 and $100. 
» Kenosha, Wis. 
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Do you feel Irritable ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage 


and is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the 
nerves. 
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means cleanliness. 


Oh, to feel clean! 

Who would’nt use 
Pears’ Soap when 
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cleansing. 
Delicate skins de- 
mand Pears’ Soap. 


Is your's delicate? 


Wears to the thinness of 
awafer. Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ ithe original) & Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 
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Speedily 
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Warm baths with Curicura Soap, gentle appli- 
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Do Katypips KEEP TIME ?—This question 
has recently been discussed among naturalists, 
and Dr. G. M. Gould, of North Carolina, asserts 
not only that katydids keep time, but that they 
produce a kind of music which may be described 
as orchestral. Both Doctor Gould and another 
observer have listened to two orchestras of 
katydids answering one another all night long. 
Sometimes individual performers were noticed 
to drop out of time, but upon the whole the 
stridulation of these insect bands is harmonious 
and in a regular key. Observers do not agree on 
the point whether or not there is a difference of 
pitch between the notes of two orchestras. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE EyeEs.—We find 
in Nature, reproduced in substance from an 
English photographie periodical, a most extra- 
ordinary account of some experiments on images 
in the eyes made by Mr. W. Ingles Rogers. Mr. 
Rogers thinks he has proved, not only that real 
images of objects looked at are formed on the 


retina of the eye, but that photographs of such | 


images can be made. Two such photographs, 
which he claims to have taken himself, are 
described. In the first instance he fixed his eyes 
intently for one minute, in ordinary daylight, on 
a shilling. Then, drawing a yellow screen over 
the window to shut out the actinic light, he put 


a prepared photographic plate in the place of the | 


shilling, and fastened his eyes upon it, thinking 
all the while of the shilling. After 43 minutes 


he removed the plate and “developed” it. He} 


says he found an outline of the coin clearly 
visible on the plate. He repeated the experiment 
with a postage-stamp and after 20 minutes’ 
staring at a sensitized plate, found upon the latter, 
when it was developed, an image of the stamp. 
He took the trouble to have three witnesses 
present at one of his experiments. The light 
producing the alleged photographs is supposed | 
to emanate from the image on the retina. 


A New River.—Doctor Bell, of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey, has recently reported the 
discovery of a previously unknown river empty- 
ing into the southern extremity of Hudson 
Bay. The river flows through a densely wooded 
country, about two hundred and fifty miles in a 
north-northwesterly direction, and for a consid- 
erable distance is deep enough to be navigable 
for steamers. 
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| Try a can of Hopkins’ Steamed Hominy (Hulled | « 
| Corn). It is delicious. Full quart, 10 cents. [Adv. 





| enpepetensaienes 
| Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- | 


| ledged the purest and best. (Ade. | 











AT HOME and prepare for a good | 
come on oradvancement | 
in business. e teach Bookkeeping, | 


| 
| 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arith- 
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you know where you can get the 
cure for it? Every drug store 
keeps Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
lt cures coughs and colds. 
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, ‘O WOMEN.—The thing you need most in your comfortable homes is something that | 

















will make you swe of keeping them, isn’t it? Well, if your husband dies leaving 
nothing (as many do right along), how are you going to do it? You know you can’t 
make a fat living decorating pottery or stitching buttonholes, or buy the children many 
bicycles, or build many air-castles of education or social chances for them. Too often dresses 
will be turned more ‘than once, and gloves worn very shabby, and bogs and girls hurried into | 
shops and stores before they are out of roundabouts or into long skirts. | 

Now, suppose your husband puts a nice little fortune where he can’t get at it, and you can 

if he stops earning forever; or where you can both get it just about the time you feel like relaxing | 
the strain upon you a little, or the boys want to go to college and the girls into the best | 
society. Then you can still keep a nice home in the one case, and give the children a good 
start in the other case. 
Now, THE TRAVELERS of Hartford, Conn., will do this for you at the lowest possible 
rates, and with rock-bound security. A policy that will keep you from worry and from want 
and drudgery can be had for a sum that the poorest workman will hardly miss. One matur- 
ing when the brood will need it most can be had for a good deal less per year than the propor- 
tionate part of the sum insured. No one can ask better terms than that, and no one is doing 
his decent duty who does not take one or the other sort. 

One thing more: Don’t fool away cash on concerns that have no money, and can get none 
till they have collected it from a lot of other people, which they mostly can’t do. You had 
better have o policy than one which you cannot rely upon, and which leaves you an anxious 
heart and will probably leave you a pauper. Don’t be gulled by talk about cheapness; a thing 
you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 

Write to THE TRAVELERS for filler information. It has about $19,000,000 assets, over 
$2,500,000 surplus, and about $1,000,000 cash in bank to pay claims at once. It has lived 
over thirty years, has paid back to its policy-holders $29,000,000, and pays over $2,000,000 
a year at present. President, James G. Batterson; Secretary, Rodney Dennis (the original officers). 
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Minine SULPHUR WITH Hot WATER.— 
For many years vain attempts have been made 
to get at a great deposit of sulphur lying 400 | 
feet underground at Calcasieu, Louisiana. The | 
difficulty arose from the fact that above the 
sulphur lies a quicksand 160 feet deep. A few 
years ago the plan was tried of freezing the 
quicksand by means of-refrigerating apparatus, 
and then boring through it, but the undertaking 
failed. Recently it was decided to try meliing 
the sulphur and pumping it up, and this method | 
has proved successful. Superheated water is | 
forced down a ten-inch pipe leading through the | 
quicksand into the sulphur. The melted sulphur 
mingled with water is then pumped up through 
another pipe, and exposed to the air until the 
water evaporates, leaving the sulphur in a nearly 
pure form. 


TALL BuILpINGs.—A year or two ago a 
lecturer describing the royal palace at Madrid, 
which is 470 feet square and 100 feet high, 
jokingly remarked that a modern New York 
architect would probably have made it 100 feet 
square and 470 feet high. This was not sucha 
very great exaggeration, for the new building 
just completed at the corner of Pine Street and 
Broadway is nearly four times as high as it is 
broad. From the sidewalk to the coping, it rises 
314 feet, but it is only about 85 feet square on 
the ground. Its steel skeleton is clothed with 
thick brick walls. From the roof one looks 
down to see the cross on Trinity steeple. 


A Wrinkinea StAr.—Doctor Chandler has 


discovered in the constellation Pegasus a little | 


variable star which may fairly be said to wink. 
Two or three times in the course of a single 
night this curious star can be seen to fade and 
then brighten like a signal-light. For about two 
and three-quarters hours it- gets fainter and 
fainter; then comes a change, and at the end of 
two and three-quarters hours more it is as bright 
as at the beginning. Unfortunately it can only 
be seen with a telescope. Yet it ranks among 
the suns; but what a sun! 


SEA-WATER FoR Lonpon.—A plan is about 
to be submitted to the British Parliament for 
supplying London with sea-water at the rate of 
10,000,000 gallons a day. The water is to be 
pumped from the sea into a lofty reservoir at 
Lancing, on the coast of Sussex, whence it will 
flow down-hill through pipes to Epsom and from 
Epsom will be distributed over London. It is to 
be used principally for baths, for watering the 
streets, and for flushing the sewers. The object 
is to promote the healthfulness of the great city. 
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AGENT W A TED Rest acller made, Peoria Rubber & Mig. Co., 
Write for terms and discounts. Peoria, Ills. 
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Make No Mistake in 


Bicycle Riders Equipping their Wheels with 





‘The “American.” 


The r : —, ' Ten | 
Best S Thousand | 
on the Miles | 
Market. and 

Repeat | 
Insist on Easily 
Getting our read from) 
Registered the Saddle. | 
Guarantee | 
with Every Requires | 
‘*American.’’ No Care. 





“e %” Model B, is not a dinkey toy, too small to be of any use; | 

The American Cyclometer, it does not get out of order if you run it backwards like | 
others that are being put onthe market. A cyclometer, though built like a watch, if too small cannot be depended | 
on. The “American ” tells you the small fractions of a mile; others do not. The “American” leads; let those | 
who can follow. Cuts now ready for 1896 Catalogues. 


AMERICAN CLOCK CO., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. | 


“SWEET Home” Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


rv QUA” INING 
A (uauTh Re Guata 


ond “(CHAUTAUQUA [JESK, <a Seay 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 


Total, ...... . + $20.00° ae 
YOU GET BOTH of $4), 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ~ “i 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SuB JECT TO OUR ORDER. 

NoTE.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufac- 
turing Company of Buffalo; have visited their factory; have purchased and 
used their goods and received premiums offered, and we know that they are full value. The only won- 
der is that they are able to give so much for so little money. The Company are erfectly reliable. 

— The Evangelist, New fork December a@, 1895. 
Our offer fully explained in 


Youth’s Companion, November 28th. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG: Co: BUFFALO, N'Y 
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|} per cent. or 
| more of lead 
| in the lining. 





LIFE-SAVERS. 


ANY a life that could 
have been saved has 
been lost because of the taste 
of cod-liver oil. If SCOTT’S 
EMULSION did no more than 
take that taste away it would 
save the lives of some of those 
that put off too long the means 
of recovery. It does more. It 
is half-digested already. It 
slips through the stomach as 
if by stealth, and goes to make 
strength where raw cod-liver 
oil would be a burden. It is 
the food-medicine for you, 
even if you are only a little 
thin. 


—_ 
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Lp Corco SRW 
V4. bathsoap is a) 
purewhite. Think 

? thatover. It contains 
neither green, yellow, 


brown, pink or any 
other coloring matter. 


COO 


ARE. 


Oa 


is pure Soap. Can 
there be any question 
about the desirability 
of such a soap for the 


% skin? Try it Sold é 
ya eaiers. 
Ne "aidan Jy 


tae 
we, J 



























YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 
his looks and you're just as likely 
to be deceived in a bicycle. There's 
ho better guide when buying a 
wheel than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it's a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 
liability. A name that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models, $85 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Deflance is made in 8 models, $40, $50, $60, $75. 

Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 4 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton St«., 
CHICAGO. 
Brancugs: 
New York, San Francisco, 
Portiand, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 
































































Disease _——~ 
May be lurking in your Teakettle if it is 
not lined with PURE TIN. 


The 
Rome 


is the only 


Teakettle 


on the mar- 
ket that does 
not have 2% 


PURE TIN 
LINING 


Do you know 
the subtle- 
ness of lead - 
poisoning’ =—— 7 

The ROME, the only Perfectly Safe Teakettle, 
costs no more than others. They have every latest 
improvement. Ask your dealer for the Rome or send 
to us for descriptive circular and prices. 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. | 

| 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
Should be made ina Past-ofhiee *Money-Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office tp which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriphions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 


by 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








| 
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A PERSISTENT AIJLMENT. 

In children the intestinal canal is relatively of | 
greater length than in adults, while its muscular | 
tissue is proportionately less. For this and other 
reasons an unsuitable diet quickly causes irregu- 
larities of the bowels in children. | 

It is safe to say that whenever children suffer | 
from constipation the food which they receive is | 
ill-suited to their stomachs if not actually harmful | 
to them. . 

Infants who are brought up artificially, on 
cows’ milk, are peculiarly subject to constipation. 
The milk is often found to curd in lumpy flakes, 
which pass through the intestines undigested. In 
such cases the milk should be given in a more 
diluted form, with perhaps the addition of a little 
lime-water. 

Cream and butter are to be recommended on 
porridge and corn-meal. Oatmeal gruels should | 
form part of the dietary of older children, who 
should also be encouraged to drink as much. water 
as they crave. 

When constipation is found to be persistent, the 
child’s diet should be regulated with a view to 
counteracting it. For children of three years and 
older, bread made of unbolted flour, bread and 
molasses, —not syrup,—stewed prunes, orange 
juice, honey and bread, olive oil and olives, cod- 
liver oil, peaches, fresh vegetables, baked apples 
and gingerbread should be g¢casional parts of the | 
bill of fare. 

A judicious administration of this class of foods 
will avoid all necessity for castor-oil, rhubarb and 
other household remedies, which are often given 
to a harmful extent without the family doctor’s 
orders or knowledge. 

Abdominal massage is a useful method of over- 
coming attacks of constipation in infants. It should 
be performed three or four times a day, very 
gently and with a warm hand. The best time for 
it is while the infant is feeding, when the abdom- 
inal wall is soft and relaxed. 

A little dry salt, followed by a glass of water, is 
often relished by a child, and is beneficial in cases 
of constipation. " 

A sufficiency of fresh air and regular exercise, 
when combined with a proper dietary, will rarely 
fail to avert the threatening evil of chronic consti- | 
pation. 
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A WAKER-UP OF PEOPLE. 


A new occupation has been found by a young 
man in Chicago by means of which he earns a very 
fair living. Not long ago he was the assistant of 
a newsdealer who had to be at his stand very early 
in the morning. The newsdealer was inclined to 
sleep later than was desirable, and his patrons 
He purchased an alarm-clock, and 
for a few days this awakened him promptly; but 
by and by he became so much accustomed to its 
going off that it no longer aroused him. 

As he had no one about him whom he could 
depend upon to wake him, he charged his young 
assistant with the duty of coming every morning 
at a certain hour for that purpose. The assistant 
was so constituted, as some people are known to 
be, that he could wake up at whatever hour he 
wished. 

The newsdealer had no trouble now. Herelated 
his case one day to a brother-newsdealer. This 
man had had the same difficulty, and he at once 
engaged the young man, at a salary of fifty cents a 
week, to come and wake him also. 

This put into the young man’s head the idea of 
going to see other newsdealers or newspaper 
carriers, and engaging to wake them. Before long 
he found a dozen people who engaged him, all at 
the rate of fifty cents a week. 

His business spread, until he gave up his regular 
employment, and adopted waking up people as an 
occupation. Eventually he found so many patrons 
that he was obliged to buy a horse in order to 
make the circuit of them all. But his business 
had so much increased that he could afford this 
convenience. 

He has a long list of people, resident in the Lake 
View section of Chicago, to arouse; and all through 





| awakened voice, has given proof that he is really 


d| Vigorous, and consequently as well qualified to | 





THE YOUTH’S 


the morning hours, from one o’clock to six, he 
may be seen galloping through the streets like 
another Paul Revere, dismounting, ringing the 
door-bell, tapping at that window, and refusing to 
depart until his patron, by lighting a lamp or 
responding a second time in a clear and well- 


aroused. 
At six o’clock his day’s work is done, and he can 
sleep or amuse or instruct himself, as he chooses. 


A NORTHWESTERN ‘“ SCHOOLMA’AM.”’ 


A private letter received by a contributor to the 
Companion from Eugene City, Oregon, gives an 
account of an actual incident in that state which | 
may prove a discouragement to some young women | 
of the East who contemplate going to the far West | 
to teach—and may be an inducement to others, in 
these days of athletic girlhood. The letter says: 





If any of your Massachusetts girls think of 
coming out this way to teach, they may as well 1 Pkt. Giant Ji Morning-Glory. 
; to relate, and ask | § 2 P&t. New Bed Pansy ) 


consider the incident I am goin 
themselves whether they can show themselves as | 


control naughty boys, as one of our Oregon teach- | 
ers did lately. 

Miss Mary Oglesby, a teacher at Alsea, was | 
ss her vacation at home, near Fall Creek. | 
She was in the house one®day alone with her little 
sister Grace. | 

Her father nad gone away. All at once the girls | 
heard a great baying and barking, and discovered 
that a hound, evidently hunting alone, had chased 
into the creek a “spike buck”—as the young male | 
deer are called when they have long horns as yet | 
unbranched. The dog could do nothing in the | 
ereek, but the deer could not escape on the other | 
side, and remained at bay. } 

Mary Oglesby was determined not to lose so fine | 
a deer. So she rushed into the water, seized the | 
animal by the horn with one hand and by the nose | 
with the other, and told little Grace to hurry and | 
get her a rope. This Grace did with great promp- 
itude, and soon Mary had the deer strongly roped 
to a tree on the bank of the stream. 

There he was held fast until Mr. Oglesby re- 
turned, when the poor creature was speedily 
despatched. The affair has made a heroine of 
Mary, especially with those who saw the deer. 
and thus got an idea of the at which the gir 
must have exercised to seize and hold him. 





AN OLD TEAMSTER’S MAXIMS. 


As driving a horse is something that almost | 
every one has to do, even in this day of electricity | 
and steam and bicycles, the proper way to drive is 
a matter of universal interest, and the following | 
maxims, which are the work of an old driver, will | 
be found good for men as well as for the animals: | 


The more whip, the less horsemanship. 
Bad-tempered driver—bad-tempered team. 
Axle-grease modifies the grain bill. | 
There are more pen drivers than balky horses. | 
The golden rule applies to horses as much as it | 
does to men. 
Whips, like emetics, are to be used very seldom. 
Noisy drivers are like noisy poy oy empty. 
Blinders are worth more on the driver than on 
the horse. 
A horse’s power is So goo to his food. 
Five cents invested in sugar is better than a 
dollar invested in whips. 
» He who cannot govern himself cannot govern 
orses. 


RUSTIC WIT. | 


In the town of B., Connecticut, there is a factory 
where yarn is made. A stranger, approaching the | 
town one day in a buggy, pulled up his horse and | 
accosted a farmer who was digging potatoes on | 





| the other side of the fence. 


“Can you tell me where the yarn-mill is?” in- | 
quired the stranger. | 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “Keep straight on | 
till you come to the drinking fountain. Right 
opposite is a wooden block with three doors. The | 
middle door is the one you want.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, and drove on. 
In due time he came to the fountain, and sought 
the middle door of the wooden block ; and it led him 
up-stairs to the office of the local newspaper. The 
other yarn sctor7, the one for which he was look- 
ing, lay half a mile beyond. 


OVER THE DOG’S BACK. 


COMPANION. 


“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & $1. [Adv. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
















tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
; Do you plant Flower Seeds? ? 
Do you Grow Flowers? 2 


FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


in some =a--8 ood many peo- 

already; but 
now for 1896, to get our 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
into the hands of every single 
flower buyer, we’re going to 


GIVE AWAY 


’ Six Best Novelties. 





Peed 


POPPI 


1 Pkt. New Yellow Aster. 
1 Pkt. Double Sweet Peas. 
1 Pkt. Yellow Sweet Peas 








Cee 


1 Pkt. Verbena — fiery scarlet. A 
e sheee aynne the 19 page Book 
‘or cost of Book, 14 cents. 
We’re in Chicago and New York 14 cents 
q —can’t miss us. Send to-da — 


y 
-cen and ask for the * Flower-Girl Collec- 
tion” and the book. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


a6 Barclay Bi. Vaughan's Seed 


PAP PPP eh 


CHICAGO : 
84-86 Randolph 8t. 
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eacations| Athletic Figures 
Souvenirs Twenty Year S 
in Business. 


lete Set, Embracing he above five fig- 


A Comp ures, will sent to any 
address in“ the United’ States or Canada on receipt 
of 10 cents, to pay charges. These figures are perfect 
in every particular, and suitable souvenirs of our twenty 
years as positive leaders in the manufacture of every- 
ing that is essential for outdoor or indoor sports and 
pastimes, 


Sent by mail upon receipt of 10 cents, to pay charges. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Largest Monutactargss of Bicycles and Athletic Goods 


m the world, 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 
126-130 Nassau St. 147-149 Wabash Ave. 1216 Chestnut St. 
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Are Made in the Largest and 


Best Equipped Bicycle Factory in the World. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 


modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department — steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world— buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof — hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 


built in the world, regardless of price. 


Do you want the best? 


Our catalogue is free by mail. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 








Success. 
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Gerry B. LAWRENCE, 
ASHBY, MASS. 





has been done can be done by others. 
with a few hens by studying the pages of 


tises in the poultry papers. 


This illustration is from a photograph of a thirteen- 
year-old boy, who owns and manages a successful poultry- 
ard. Beginning with a few common hens, he is nowa 
large, successful raiser of pure-bred \fowls and adver- 
here is no business that a boy 


can carry on easier or with more profit than the poultry business, 


and parents can do nothing wiser than to start their sons in it. 
Every town or country boy can learn how to make money 


What 





Farm-=Poultry 


The Best 
Poultry Paper 
in the World. 
















It is a practical teacher of and guide to successful 
will learn all about all kinds of fowls and how to care 
and cure all poultry diseases— Bring pullets to early laying maturity — Make hens lay 
when prices are highest — Build the best houses and yards — 
vermin—Hatch strong chickens in incubators—Caponize and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. $1.00 a year, 50 cents for six months. 
copy, containing an article on the boy poultry-breeder, and his success. 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ultry-raising. Study it carefully and you 
or them. It will teach you how to Prevent 


Keep poultry free from 


Send 2 cents for sample 








If you have to reprove a man, it is better, as a 
general thing, to do it directly; but there are times 
when it is allowable to come at the matter in a 
more roundabout course. 


Two young clergymen were engaged in a warm 
dispute over some see theological question, says 
an exchange, and finally raised their voices till 
they disturbed a dog that had been lying by the 
fire sleeping soundly. Thus suddenly wakened, 
the dog began barking loudly. At this an old 
preacher, who sat at table sipping his tea, turned 
and kicked the dog. 

“Be still!” said he. “What have you to say 
about it, you silly brute? You know no more 
about it than they do.” 


TOO CONSCIENTIOUS. 


Not long ago a lady, calling on another, noticed 
the absence of a cherished parrot, and asked what 
had become of it. 


“Oh, I had to give her away.” 

: a her away! And you thought so much of 
ner!” 

“Yes; but you know I taught her to ask me in 
the morning, ‘Did you sleep well?’ and she was 
such a dear, faithful little t hing that she used to 
wake me up all —"¥ long asking me if I slept 
well. Nothing could cure her of it,—she was so 
morbidly conscientious,—and so at last I had to 
give her to a night editor of our acquaintance!” 


SLIGHTLY MIXED. 


Sir Boyle Roche was fairly beaten on his own 
field by an orator at a recent political meeting. 


“Yes, gentlemen,” he said, “the ship of state is 
sailing on a financial voleano; but trust me—if we 
do not spare our blows for the right, we shall yet 
save her from the jaws of the goldbugs!” 2 


HAROLD was told to write a sentence containing 
the word “eopse.” He came from the city, and 
the word had a familiar sound. His sentence read: 
“The boy dodged the copse.” 



















in Seeds, Plants and 


grandest ever issued. 


AT CATALOGUE PRICES, 


Bulbs. 









TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Our New Manual of “‘ Everything for the Garden ”’’ is the 
It not only points the way to successful garden- 
ing, but is, as well, a careful gleaning of the world’s newest and best 
Its 160 pages, size 9 x 11 inches, are embel- 
lished with over 500 engravings, and contain, besides, 6 beautiful colored 
plates of Novelties in Seeds and Plants. 
NOW TH EN to trace our advertising we make the following un- 
9 usually liberal offer: To every one who will state 
where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses us 20 cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Manual, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50c. Pioneer 
Collection of Seeds, containing one packet each of New Mammoth Mignonette, 
New Bonfire Pansy, New “Blue Ribbon” Sweet Peas, Succession Cabbage, 
Prizetaker Onion, and “ Table Queen” Tomato, in a blue envelope which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25c. cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Manual to the amount of $1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 


Every genuine packa 
of our Seed Is - 
bears this bears this 
Red Trade-mark Red Trade-mark 
stamp or stamp or 
bel. label. 
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Chasing a Runaway Train. 


Just before noon on a pleasant day in Decem- 
ber last, Engine No. 231, on the Norristown 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
driven by Engineer William Dernbach, and 
propelling a freight-train, was switching just 
above Wissahickon station, beyond what is called 
the “big curve.” The engine was slowly drawing 
three coal-cars and a freight-car toward Mana- 
yunk; they were to be switched upon a siding. 
The rear brakeman had been sent back with a 
flag to warn any train that might be approaching. 

This brakeman had just started back when he 
saw a gravel-train coming around the curve, so 
near and so fast that it could not stop in time to 
save it from running into the freight. The 
brakeman waved his flag and stood out of the 
way; he looked up in terror to see the engine of 
the oncoming train smash into the freight. 

Meantime Dernbach and his fireman, on No. 
231, had seen the gravel-train coming, too; and, 
as it seemed that there was nothing else for them 
to do in order to save their lives, they jumped. 

It may have been all right for them to jump, 
if they thought they could not keep out of the 
way,—which they ought to have been able to 
do; but one thing Dernbach did was all wrong, 
he did not cut off the steam on his engine, which 
he had just turned on to full head. He had 
no sooner got to the ground in safety than 
the gravel-train collided with the train he had 
deserted ; but its velocity was now so great, and 
the gravel-train had slackened so much, that 
little damage was done. A truck of one of the 
freight-cars was knocked off the track, but it 
quickly found its way back again. The engine 
of the gravel-train was not damaged at all. 

But now No. 231, with all steam on, and nota 
man on her, was leaping off along the track at 
a terrible rate, dragging her swaying coal-cars 
and her freight-car behind her. Dernbach looked 
at her in horror, realizing the danger that a wild 
engine, full of steam, unthrottled, unexpected, 
would cause along the line. Why had he not 
cut off her steam before he leaped? No matter— 
something must be done, and done now. There 
was the gravel-train engine standing on the track. 
Every one about him seemed to be stupefied. 

Instantly Dernbach boarded the engine and 
called to his fireman to uncouple it from the car 
behind. Then he called the fireman on the 
engine, and in a moment more was off up the 
road, in hot pursuit of the flying freight-train. 
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|her; he did not know what terrible accident | seemed to thin down, too, and t’other day I took | MENTHOL INHALER 
| might not that very moment be occurring as the | her over to the meadow brook ter wash her. | 


result of his own carelessness. Stations were | begun a-scrubbin’ and a-scrubbin’ and, if you’ll 
frequent, and the road was lined with dwellings. believe me, that cream color begun to start. I 
Scores of heads of women and children were | was beat, but I kept on a-scrubbin’, and purty 





But the runaway had already got a mile the 
start, and was rushing at a terrific rate through | 
Manayunk. The gravel-engine, it seemed, could | 
make nosuch time. Thetrack was pretty straight | 
here, and Dernbach could see the astonished flag- | 
men at the grade-crossings leap out to lower their 
gates, while the runaway flew past before they | 
eould even start the machinery of their apparatus ; | 
and while they stood with the gates in the air, 
Dernbach, whirling up, blew the whistle of the 
gravel-engine with such a wild shriek that the 
frightened flagmen dropped the gates as quickly 
as they could. 

Fortunately one man had presence of mind. 
George Sohn, telegraph operator at Manayunk 
station, saw the wild train dash by; he saw no 
sign of a man in the cab, and instead of gazing 
in wonder, or rushing around to see what was 
the’ matter, he sent word clicking down the line 
instantly that.a wild train was approaching, and 


The terminal station got the word at once, and 
a quick summons went all the way to Norristown 
to make ready for the runaway. At Consho- 
hocken a switch was prepared for it. This would 
wreck the flying freight, but would avert a worse 
disaster. 


At the North Manayunk freight-yards, Con- 
ductor William McVey’s shifting engine had 
entered the yard; there had been no chance to 
apprize him of the coming of the runaway. He 
had barely got his engine on the siding, having 
himself turned the switch, and was pushing the 
lever to restore the switch to its place when the 
wild locomotive dashed up. 

By the merest hair’s breadth the lever went to 
its place—or near enough to it so that the run- 
away went on past, on the main track, and did 
not take the switch that McVey had just taken. 
MeVey leaned back, felt a little queer, and went 
to his own engine. 

Meantime Dernbach and his fireman had got 
up every pound of steam they could on the gravel- 
engine. On they went, shrieking as much as 
they could without wasting steam. The curves 
and the other’s speed had caused them to lose 
sight of the runaway, but at Fountain Street she 
came into view again, rounding a sharp curve 
below Shawmont ; she seemed to be slackening not 
a bit; and the coal-cars staggered and reeled as 
if they must surely jump the track the next 
moment. But now the train was out of Dern- 
bach’s sight again. 

How the man’s heart ached! Hedid not know 


appearing at the windows. They seemed scarcely | Soon I see a sort of red color just like old Stability ; 
to have seen the wild freight dash past before | and I kept on, and that blamed color every bit 


Dernbach’s shriek and rush appalled them ; for | 
all the faces seemed to have an expression on 
them as if some dreadful accident were just 
about to take place. 

Dernbach noted them but dimly, for all his | 
faculties were now centred on overtaking No. 231. 
He reasoned that she must be exhausting her | 
steam at this rate. Freight-engines are not made | 
to run at the rate of sixty miles an hour and 
keep it up. 

But meanwhile, what if the flying train with 
her crazy load had ditched herself somewhere, 
and he, rounding a curve, should plunge into the 
wreck? No matter—he should take his chances 
on that, and overtake No. 231 if he could. 

Spring Mill station was reached, and the wild 





train was in view again. And she was much 
nearer than before! Clearly Dernbach was 
gaining, and the speed of the runaway was 
slackening. The engineer knew that when she 
began to slow down she would do so rapidly. 
Without water or fire her steam must die down 
fast. 

The gravel-engine now gained rapidly. They | 
were entering Conshohocken. Presently Dern- 
bach, knowing that he was about to overtake the 
other engine, got out on the pilot of the gravel- 
engine, held the coupling-bar in his hand, and | 
when at last he bumped into the runaway, 
coupled on to the last car. Then all he had to 
do was to signal back to the cab, and in another 
moment both trains were standing still. 

The safety-switch was waiting only a little 
way ahead, but Dernbach did not know that. 
At any rate, he had saved the freight-train from 
a ditching. 


} 
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Ways to Cut Fruit. 





There is a way to cut an apple so that it will 
look whole and unmarked while in the dish, but | 
when pared will fall into four pieces without | 
being cut witha knife. While this is by no means | 
anew way, it may be new to some readers. 

Take a fine needle and strong, but not coarse, 
thread. Insert the needle at the stem of the apple 
in such a way that the point will come out again 
away from the stem, and a short distance from 
the first insertion. Pull the needle and thread 
through very carefully, soas not to break the skin | 
or enlarge the holes, leaving a few inches of thread | 
hanging at the stem. 

Put the needle back into the second hole, thrust | 
it in the same direction as before, bringing out | 
the point still farther from the stem, and again 
pull the thread through. In this way go on| 
straight around the apple, and when the thread | 


finally comes out at the stem, pull it by both ends | - 


very carefully, until it has cut entirely through, | 
and comes out of the apple. | 
If pared now, the apple would fall in halves; 


come off. 

“I just set right down on the bank and looked 
at her, and she turned around and looked me in 
the eye, and then I saw, and I’ll eat my head if 
*twa’n’t old Stability herself!” 

After a moment’s silence, in which Farmer 
White seemed deaf to the sympathetic remarks 
of his friend, he added brightly : 

“Them gipsy critters are purty brash, but 
they don’t git ahead of me much. I said when I 
sold her, that horse was worth a hundred dollars, 
an’ I only give ninety-five! ” 


™ 
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Thief of his Household. 


Archbishop Mastai of Spoleto, who afterwards 
became Pope Pius I1X., dealt in such romantic 
charities that one is inevitably reminded of Victor 
Hugo’s Bishop in “‘Les Misérables,” who rejoiced 





that the thief he entertained should have stolen | 


his silver candlesticks. One evening, the head 
steward of his household presented himself in 
great agitation. 

“My lord,” said he, ‘‘the money in your desk 
is gone. I have nota penny left with which to 
provide anything.” 

“Never mind,” said the archbishop, with a 
smile. ‘God, Who feeds the birds of the air, will 
think of me.” 

“True, your eminence, but there is nothing in 
the house! ” 

‘Well, to-morrow is Friday, fast-day. Give 


| me some cheese for lunch.” 


“Yes; but for dinner?” 

“Another sort! 
a change.” 

Then it happened on another day that a silver 
spoon was missing, and the majordomo angrily 
declared it had been stolen and that he would 
find the thief, and turn him out of the house 
before the day was over. 

“You must turn me out, then,” said his master. 
“T am the criminal.” 

He had sold the spoon to buy food for the poor. 
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Limited Rations. 

While in camp near the Tallahatchie River at 
Christmas time, 1863, the 124th Illinois Infantry 
regiment was put upon short rations. The his- 
torian of the regiment gives a humorous descrip- 
tion of the situation. The cheery spirits in camp 


| would get fun out of anything. 


Our commissary had gone into bankruptcy, 
and the question of subsistence was a very serious 
one. First we were put upon three-quarter, then 
half, and soon afterward upon one-quarter rations. 
At last the pinch came, and corn in the ear was 
issued to eke out our supplies. Many are the 
comical recollections of those days. 


| 4 <i : yeneral Logan came through our camp at one | 
| but by working the thread round under the skin time, and in his cheery way called out, “How | 


| as before, at right angles to the first cut, and | are you gett 


along, boys? ”’ 


Parmesan! That will make | 


again pulling the thread through and out at the ae well, —_ came yd eg reply, 
stem, the apple will fall into quarters. | “only the mules are eating up our rations.” 

- : os | So far did the boys carry the joke that a guard 

After a little careful practice the cutting can be | had to be set over the mules at feeding-time to 

done so skilfully that only a very keen observer | keep the boys from filling their haversacks. And 


will be able to find out how it was accomplished. | when they drew their own rations some of them 





whether any word had gone on the wires about 


A pretty way to cut an orange, for those who | 


do not care to eat it with a spoon, is to make two | 
parallel cuts, through the skin only, leaving a | 
band about an inch broad round the body of the | 
orange. Cut through this band once, just over | 
one of the natural divisions of the orange, and 
gently force the whole open, and then out, leaving 
each section detached from the others, but still 
fast to the band of peel. 
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A Good Bargain. 


It is difficult for some natures to acknowledge 
defeat. Even in the face of failure they will find 
some reasonable excuse for the situation. Such 
a person was Farmer White, who lived in a 
small town in eastern Maine. In that village 
horses occupied an important position. Not only 
were they the subject of numerous wagers and 
endless conversation, but in the minds of the 
townsfolks no one reached the height of prosperity 
until he owned a spirited roadster. 

Following the tide of strong feeling, Farmer 
White found a customer in Boston for his old red 
family horse and, the following spring, stirred 
the quiet villagers by driving up to the country 
store with a spirited, plump, cream-colored animal. 

He was happy in his new possession for a few 
weeks, then his absence from the store became 
marked and a self-appointed delegate called upon 
the farmer, who was found sitting moodily before 





the open stable door. 
At sight of his friend Farmer White quickly 
rose and locked the door. He maintained silence 


for some time on the subject of horses, but finally 
broke forth : 

“T may as well tell you what’s happened. In 
the first place I bought that horse of them gipsy 
fellers over to Lamoine. I liked him because | 
somethin’ in his step and spirit ’minded me of old | 
Stability that I sold last fall. | 

“Well, that s>irit bezun to flax out and she | 





would harness up in four- and six-mule fashion, 
with bits of old gear, and come with a driver, 
furiously neighing for their feed. Others, again, 
would go down on all fours and grunt and squeal, 
picking up their food in their teeth, and making 
all manner of sport. 
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A Large Black Diamond. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des | 


Sciences, M. H. Moissan exhibited a magnificent 


black diamond whose present weight is six hun- | 


dred and thirty grammes, or three thousand and 


seventy-five carats, making it by far the largest | 


specimen of pure carbon hitherto discovered. It 
was found, on July 15th of last year, in the 
Brazilian province of Bahia. Popular Science 
News thus describes it: 


It is rounded in form, of a deep black color | 
with a surface partly roughened and partly | 


smooth. The rough portion, when examined 
through a microscope of low power, resembles 
material from which gas has escaped while it still 
was of viscous consistency. 

Black diamonds are of great service in the arts 
on account of their hardness, which is greater 
than that of the transparent gem and fetch, when 
of good quality, about thirteen dollars per carat. 
The above-described diamond is therefore worth 
about forty thousand dollars. 

This fine specimen must be broken to pieces 
before being used for the principal purpose to 
which black diamonds are adapted, namely, the 
pointing of steel drills and perforating tools. 
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In Another Sense. 


The services were over at last, says the 
Boston Transcript, and the congregation was 
dispersing. 

““A fine sermon that,” said Deacon Brown, 
who was a great admirer of the parson, ‘a fine 
sermon, and well-timed, too.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Synnek, “it was cer- 
tainly well-timed. About half the congregation 
had their watches out.” 


Ill. 


Try it for Catarrh, 

* Headaches, Sleep 
| lessness and Nervousness. Price 50c, Stamps taken. 
Agts. wtd. F. H. MEANS & Co., So. Braintree, Mass. 





Garments oi the 
BEST QUALITY and 
LEADING STYLES 
At lower prices than can be found 


elsewhere. 
Highest Prices paid to trappers for Raw Skins. 
| H. CRINE, the Purrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass 


WHEATLET 


' 
Is the best food for the T} 
and the Well. 
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FOOT BALL. 








Sold in 2-Ib. pack: Grocers. 
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The only Practical‘‘GA ME OF FOOT BALL” on 


the market. The professional player can give the 


small boy no ‘‘ points "’ on 1g it. By mail 60c. 


Address GEORGE A. CHI rattleboro, Vt. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 


eg 
Pyro-FEBRIN @f 


TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
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Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 





| At druggists or by mail 25c. per bor, Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 








BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 
Justso many eggs inahen anyway It gener- 
ally takes her three years to lay them. Make her 
doitin halfthe time,then eat the hen. That's 
how to make egg business pay. - 


Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Aids digestion, gives strength when mouiting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when eggs 
bring themost. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
Cholera, Gapes aad other ailments common to 
omg For 25c, we mail a month's supply for 12 
ens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens. 
* Points for Poultry Raisers,” 52 -:pp. mailed free ; 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
“ Everything forfarm, garden and lawn.” 
Mention this paper. 47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON, 

















Cure Without Medicine. 






A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproachable 
Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME 
testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIOTT, 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, 

Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 
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Chapped Hands ana Lips 
: CURED 


and rough skin 
made smooth 
by the use of 


Ryder’s 
Chapine. 


Full-size box 
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It is most effectual in allaying the irritation 
caused by cutting winter winds, and is an emol 
lient cream of much convenience in many minor 
skin ailments where a soothing p uctive is 
required. Isa sure, safe and immediate remedy 
for Burns, Scalds, Salt Rheum and Eczema. 

For sale by druggists and grocers generally. 

R EI! To any one sending us their name‘and 

address we will send free a new and 
interesting puzzle. Send to-day. 
Send stamp for sample box of Chapine. 

JOHN H. RYDER, 

2938 Washington Street, - Boston. 
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Sampte Box of Capsules mailed for 
4¢.; full sixe box, sec Booklet ‘‘Prom 
the Ranch to the Table,’’ containing 
many valuable recip iled free. 
Insist on Gedeie’c “Rex Brand” and. you 





are insured the finest quality of Extract 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. JANUARY 9, 1896. 


A Good Almanac is one of the best books to have 
in the house for reference. 


The... 


Sunlight 
Almanac 


for 1896 contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and stamped 
in: gold leaf (worth 50 cents). 





Given Free to users of SUNLIGHT SOAP. 





How to obtain Commencing November, 1895, and 
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them. until all are given out, purchasers The Hy 
‘ - ~ - 3 opinion i x 
of Sunlight Soap will receive one ee kaading ‘ 
? -T ° Lynn: sy 
FREE from their grocer. ae ‘4 
m \ 4 : 
Nervease than all i iN \ Don t Wait 


other headache remedies 


\ till your head aches, 





This is the best 


Contents. A Complete Almanac, Tables, Di- ie ari sed. dy ce || | bee i hile ven Be 
rections for Home Management, grees haes roneecion gl will save you many 
Language of Flowers, Garden- Lynn, Mass. N E RV EAS E hours of misery. 
: ing, Games and Amusements, icant any HEADACHE in 5 Minutes. 
Lresamaking and Fashions, Recipes, 25 Cents per Box. All Drugygists or by Mail prepaid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
Dreams and their signifi- “7 prescribe Nervease and do not hesitate to say it is one of the most remarkable discoveries of the age.” 


cance (page 330). Dr. R. D. BIBBER, Bath, Me. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., New York. 
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Everywhere 


Preparing 
to 


Celebrate 
Washington’s 
Birthday. 





will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


PTHAYER’S 
On application we will send you an eight-page programme 


for Washington’s Birthday. We will also send you 100 Slippery Elm Lozenges 
Washington Certificates, FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 





which will enable you to raise $5.00 with which to or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 
purchase one of Elson’s Superb Photogravures of Stuart’s BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 
Washington for toad school. We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be 


perfectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 


Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
CAUTION their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer” on each Lozenge. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Viass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion, 20! Columbus Avenue. All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 
HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 








